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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ == 
ARLIAMENT adjourned on Tuesday to January 22nd, a 
long holiday, which has been granted owing to the great 
progress of business rendered possible by the paralysis which 
has fallen on the Irishmen. Everything of importance has 
been advanced to the Committee stage, except the Bill 
delegating legislation on Scotch Private Bills to a tribunal. 
A great deal more could have been accomplished, but that Mr. 
W. H. Smith had bound himself and the Government not to 
advance the great Bills any further during the winter division 
of the Session. When the House meets again, Mr. Healy 
intends to fight Mr. Balfour’s Bill creating a new Land 
Department tooth and nail; and, indeed, he tried to do 
it on Monday, when he denounced the Bill as the bad 
measure of a bad Administration, and took a division. 
The Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites both voted with him, 
but he was outvoted by 191 to 129. It is understood that 
next Session obstruction will be rampant, but a Session rarely 
sees prophecies fulfilled. The winter sittings were to have 
been filled by a furious debate on the Address, but the Address 
was voted on the first night, and the subsequent sittings were 
occupied with work. Many things happen, but history seems 
to prove that Ireland will not defeat England, nor even worry 
her into a grave. Note that Mr. Healy aspires to lead the 
Trish Rump, and that the joke of a writer in the St. James’s 
Gazette, who suggests “ Healots” as the name for the new group, 
covers an evident truth. Poor Mr. Justin McCarthy is much 
too civilised for his nominal post. 








There is som2 fear, though it is not acute, of a sharp 
financial crisis in the United States. The large houses there 
have been locking their funds up in immense purchases of 
silver and goods the prices of which were expected to rise 
under the Silver Act and the McKinley Tariff. They have, 
therefore, found it diffieult to meet current obligations, and 
their usual resource—pawning their securities—has failed 
them, the banks being ill-provided with money, as their 
deposits have been lent out for various enterprises. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to force bonds for sale, especially 
railway bonds, at ruinous prices, and houses have been fail- 
ing all over the country. A sort of wail has been sent up to 
Washington to provide more “money;” and silver and 
national bonds have been purchased, until even the 
United States Treasury, usually overflowing with cash, 
is nearly empty. Ten or twelve separate plans for 
increasing currency have beeen laid before Congress, all of 
which, except a Free Coinage Bill for silver, will probably be 
rejected; and a million and a half of gold have been ordered 
from England. That is but little among so many; and 
though the tension has grown lighter, it is by no means 
certain that the danger is finally averted. Americans get 
over everything, because they do not care about losses; but 
if there is an enormous{,temporary depreciation of their secu- 











rities, the effect will be severely felt here, where American 
stocks are held by the hundred millions. 


The King of Italy opened the new Parliament, in which 
Signor Crispi has such an immense majority, on December 
10th. His speech was altogether rose-coloured. He quoted 
the majority itself as proof that Italy, being united and 
faithful to her alliance, “all danger of international complica- 
tions has been dissipated.” The Legislature could, therefore, 
betake itself to the task of ameliorating the lot of working 
men, “ which will be the principal occupation of the Session,” 
and to restoring, by economy and “a reorganisation of existing 
taxes, the equilibrium of the finances.” This work will be 
simplified by the fact that the military preparations “ within 
the limits of the national defences” are now completed, a 
clear promise that no extraordinary military budget will be 
demanded this year. Finally, the King declared that he 
respected liberty of conscience, and had guaranteed the 
religion of his ancestors; but that “he would never suffer 
his sovereign authority to suffer derogation in the name of 
that religion.” I “have promised to prove to Italians that 
institutions do not die.” There is a certain bold frankness in 
the speech natural to the House of Savoy, and the elections 
prove that the Italian people is for the present heartily with 
the Throne. A majority of four-fifths in a constituency which 
includes every Italian who can write, is a good strong rock to 
build on. 


The death of the Dean of St. Paul’s on Tuesday morning, at 
Dover, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, has deprived the 
English Church of perhaps her greatest teacher,and England of 
one of the purest and most fascinating of her literary men. He 
was the Junior Proctor in 1841, when it was proposed to con- 
demn Dr. Newman’s Tract 90; and when the veto of the Proctors 
prevented that condemnation. “Nobis Proctoribus non placet,” 
was the language of both (Mr. Guillemard was the Senior 
Proctor of that year); but the veto probably represented even 
more especially the conviction and purpose of Dr. Church, 
who had been greatly under Newman’s influence, though he 
did not follow him to Rome, and never, indeed, we believe, 
felt seriously the temptation to do so. The Dean of St. Paul’s, 
though a supremely able, was very far from an ambitious 
man. Otherwise he might have been Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for no one has indicated a higher estimate of his powers 
than the ex-Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone). He was reluctant 
enough to accept even the Deanery of St. Paul’s, a position 
which he has filled for nineteen years with the highest advan- 
tage to the Church of England. In its pulpit was preached 
several series of sermons which, if not up to the standard of 
Canon Liddon’s magnificent eloquence, were marked by an even 
more singular thoughtfulness and a more serene equanimity 
and hope,—sermons which for beauty and wisdom will com- 
pare with the very noblest in the English language. As an 
ecclesiastical politician, he always used his influence in favour 
of comprehension, and that, too, without at all sharing many 
of the more pronounced doctrinal views over which he threw 
his shield. In the wisdom of his charity, the mellowness of 
his judgment, and the beauty as well as strength of his whole 
nature, Dr. Church has had no rival amongst the leading men 
of our national Church. 


As we anticipated last week, Mr. Gladstone declined to 
commit himself as to the course he should take in reference 
to the Land question and the Irish Constabulary in any 
Home-rule Bill he might bring forward, explaining to the 
four delegates of the Irish Party that the question raised by 
his letter to Mr. Morley was a question of leadership, forced 
upon him by the condition of feeling among the British friends 
of Home-rule, and that he must decline to mix up with that 
the further question as to what the measure of Home-rule 
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should itself be when produced. “I recognise,” he wrote, 
“and earnestly seek to uphold, the independence of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party no less than that of the Liberal Party. 
I acknowledge with satisfaction the harmony which since 1886 
has prevailed between them, and when the present difficulty is 
removed, I am aware of no reason to anticipate its interrup- 
tion. From what has taken place on both sides of the Channel, 
T look forward with confidence, as do my colleagues, to the 
formation and prosecution of a measure which, in meeting all 
the just claims of Ireland, will likewise obtain the approval 
of the people of Great Britain.” It was added that it would 
be pure folly, of which he should never be guilty, to attempt 
to force on the people of Ireland any measure which would 
not satisfy their aspirations. Of course Mr. Gladstone is 
quite right in refusing in any way to bind himself further ; 
but the meeting of the Irish Party took very little by his 
announcement. 


When the letter in which this passage was contained, and 
the report which contained it, was presented to the Irish 
Party on Saturday, in Committee-room No. 15, a scene of 
great heat and passion took place. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
wanted to propose a resolution, but Mr. Parnell, who con- 
tinued in the chair and continued standing, struck it out of 
his hand, and declared that Mr. John O’Connor was in posses- 
sion of the chair. Mr. John O’Connor desired to propose a 
resolution of regret that Mr. Gladstone had evaded the ques- 
tions proposed to him by the Irish Party (although the 
reference to him had been specially altered to suit his 
objections), except on condition that Mr. Parnell be first 
removed from the leadership of the party. Mr. Redmond 
said that Mr. Gladstone claimed to be the master of the party, 
and Mr. Healy retorted: “ Who is the mistress of the party ?” 
amidst the most violent uproar. In the confusion, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor said: “I appeal to my friend the chairman,”—on 
which Mr. Parnell rejoined: “ Better appeal to your own 
friends ; better appeal to that cowardly little scoundrel 
there, that, in an assembly of Irishmen, dares to insult a 
woman.” At last Mr. O’Kelly seconded Mr. John O’Connor’s 
motion, and after a very passionate squabble, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy called on the majority to follow him in seceding 
from a meeting in which the conduct of the chairman 
gave no chance to his party of stating their case. Besides 
Mr. Parnell, twenty-six remained behind with him, making 
the minority twenty-seven,—namely, Mr. Leamy, the two Mr. 
Redmonds, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. M. Byrne, Mr. A. Blane, Mr. W. 
J. Corbet, Mr. Joseph Nolan, Mr. R. Maguire, Mr. H. Harrison, 
Mr. J. Dalton, Mr. W. Macdonald, Mr. M. Conway, Mr. T. 
Quinn, Mr. J. J. Clancy, Mr. Pierce Mahony, Mr. L. P. 
Hayden, Colonel Nolan, Dr. Fitzgerald, Mr. E. Harrington, 
Mr, R. Power, Mr. E. Sheil, Mr. H. Campbell, Mr. John 
O’Connor, Dr. Kenny, and Mr. L. J. McKenna. 


The seceding brigade at once deposed Mr. Parnell, acting 
“under an imperative sense of duty to our country,” 
and substituted Mr. Justin McCarthy as “sessional chair- 
man;” and the majority, numbering forty-five, immediately 
drew up and signed a sort of pledge of fidelity to the 
principle of the independence of the Irish Party, and to the 
principle that they would never accept any settlement of the 
Home-rule Question “except such as satisfies the aspirations 
of the Irish people.” Only seventy-two of the eighty-six 
Parnellites appear to be accounted for by the numbers given, 
and these, with the six delegates in America, who appear to 
be divided in the proportion of five with the majority to one 
(Mr. Harrington) with the minority, make up only seventy- 
eight of the eighty-six. 


The manifesto of the seceding brigade of former Parnellites 
appeared on Thursday, and is not a very able document. They 
have to admit that they elected Mr. Parnell after the decision 
in the divorce suit, “ under the influence of gratitude,” “inthe 
desperate hope that his leadership might be reconciled with the 
safety of our cause,” and then they go on to complain of his 
leadership even in the past, and before the divorce suit, and 
to say that he left the party “ derelict,” to struggle as it best 
could with its difficulties in his absence. If that were true, 
surely the gratitude need not have been so extreme as to over- 
power all moral considerations; and we do not believe that grati- 
tude was the real motive. The seceding brigade had to choose 
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between Mr. Parnell’s Irish influence, which they knew to bh 
almost immeasurable, and Mr. Gladstone’s English infiuches, 
which they thought indispensable; and they chose the latte 
But it is with them a question of mere policy, into which 
no moral considerations appear to have entered. The 
take great credit to themselves for .their reluctance - 
break with Mr. Parnell, and the patience with wn 
they tried to bring the negotiation to a peaceful ie 
clusion; but their dilatoriness and patience were overdone, 
and indicated more fear of Irish opinion than it did eon. 
fidence in their own cause. It is not the manifesto of 
a party which can exert any great influence in Ireland, in spite 
of the support given them by the Irish Bishops. Even the 
majority of the delegates in the United States appear to be 
slightly vacillating. They decline by telegraph to adhere to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s manifesto, and have drawn Up one of 
their own, which is rather more conciliatory to Mr. Parnel] 
and which omits the taunt that he left them alone soine 
months ago to fight their battle without his aid. That is not 
a compromise which will serve their purpose. 


No sooner had Mr. McCarthy and the majority left the 
Committee-room on Saturday, than the Parnellites passed 
unanimously Mr. John O’Connor’s resolution regretting Mr, 
Gladstone’s evasion of the questions put to him; and in 
speaking to that resolution, Mr. Parnell made a short speech, 
claiming to have won the victory in spite of having been left 
in the minority, and boasting that Ireland would soon fill up 
their ranks again. Ireland, and Ireland in America, he said, 
were both on his side, and the majority had admitted this 
in seceding from a position which was no longer tenable. This 
is a convenient position for Mr. Parnell to take, and we 
believe that, so far as regards the attitude of Ireland and 
Irish America, he is right. But it is impossible to deny that 
even in Ireland and in Irish America the split counts fora 
good deal, that the money will no longer flow in as it flowed in 
before, and that the ranging of the Bishops and of a con- 
siderable number of priests on the Gladstonian side will 
profoundly affect the issue even in Ireland. 


Mr. Parnell left London for Dublin on Tuesday, and 
began his speeches by a little address to the Irishmen 
who cheered him at Euston. He speaks of himself as 
the agent of divine providence, and hoped that his country- 
men would achieve the end “which God had determined 
for them.” In Dublin he was received with immense 
enthusiasm, and twice the horses were taken from the car 
and carriage in which he was driving, that his enthusiatic 
disciples might have the honour of dragging him instead. In 
the office of United Ireland, he and his supporters had a some- 
what violent collision with the locwm tenens of Mr. O’Brien, 
who seems to have been driven from his post by the liberal 
use of a stool as an instrument of war, at the cost of 
some bloodshedding. Later the Anti-Parnellites retook 
possession of the office, and reduced all the type to what 
is familiarly called “pie” by printers,—in other words, 
to a state of unuseable confusion; but the next day Mr. 
Parnell and his supporters laid a regular siege to the 
place, and retook it from the captors. 





In the Rotunda in Dublin, Mr. Parnell made a considerable 
speech on Wednesday, of the drift of which we have said 
enough elsewhere. There was visible in it an odd con- 
flict between his desire to humiliate Mr. Gladstone and 
his desire to keep a back-door open for reconciliation, if 
by chance reconciliation should be possible. But we never ex- 
pected to find a speech of Mr. Parnell’s actually sanctimonious, 
which parts of his speech in the Rotunda are. His Irish 
audience, however, cheered him to the echo, and did not seem 
to be at all revolted by the hero of the Divorce Court taking 
up his stand at the corners of the streets, as it were, to air 
his willingness to submit his cheek to the smiter. But 
at Mallow, on his way to Cork, a very different recep- 
tion awaited him. There an attempt was made, organised 
apparently by a priest who had a genuine horror of liber- 
tinism, to express the hatred of the people for profligacy, and 
an assault was delivered on his railway-carriage which made his 
friends uneasy for his life,—Mr. Harrison, M.P., thinking it 
necessary to get him into the corner of the carriage farthest 





from the platform, and to defend him by the display of the 
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full proportions of the mighty “ stripling.” When Cork, 
however, was reached, the enthusiasm was found to be as 
great as ever, and Mr. Parnell, speaking from the window of 
his hotel, again assumed the dignity and the authority of the 
commissioned prophet of Home-rule,—the Irish audience 


rather admiring the display. 


It is rumoured in Paris that as soon as the new French 
loan of £36,000,000 has been subscribed (January 22nd), the 
Cabinet will be reorganised. M. de Freycinet, who has just 
been elected to the Academy, will probably remain Premier ; 
but one or two Ministers will be got rid of, notably the 
Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier. The Chamber is not 
pleased with his Budget, most of the Deputies having pledged 
themselves against new loans and new taxes; and there is an 
uneasy suspicion abroad that the Minister jobs with the great 
surpluses left under his control. There is not a particle of 
substantial evidence for the accusation, but it helps to make 
the Ministry unpopular. France is, in fact, really seeking 
what cannot be found,—a Finance Minister who will restrain 
expenditure, yet not restrain Deputies from obliging their 
constituencies with new grants for public works. M. Léon 
Say, it will be noted, has accused the Treasury of breaking 
faith by paying off bonds before the contract date. The 
charge seems true, but the Senate evidently thought that if 
the State creditors got their money in full, they ought not to 
complain, and M. Say obtained no support for his superero- 
gatory honesty. 


As we expected, there is to be trouble over Mutaca’s country, 
the district entered by the British South African Company, 
but claimed by the Portuguese. The people in Lisbon are 
sending out volunteers and regulars to defend it. Mr. Rhodes 
is quite able to hold his own, particularly as the native chiefs 
are, as usual, declaring for the British; but the real point is 
the interpretation of the modus vivendi. We ought to retire, 
if we said we would; but then, ought not the Portuguese to 
retire also? The little State seems to be in the hands of men 
who are not diplomatists; but we distrust also the action of 
all these Chartered Companies. They think themselves 
Governments, but are hungry for money too. 


Professor S. H. Butcher, who is an Irishman, though he 
lives and works most efficiently in Edinburgh, warns English- 
men that the control of the Irish Constabulary may mean 
a great deal for England. If the Home-rulers obtain it, they 
will be able not only to coerce all holders of landed pro- 
perty, by refusing them protection, but also, if they choose, 
to pass the whole population through the armed police, and 
so obtain an army to be used at a favourable moment against 
England. The suggestion is acute ; but though we are entirely 
against giving up the Police, on the ground that the leading 
Home-rulers are disinclined to do justice, we are not so sure 
that the disarmament of Ireland would, under Home-rule, be 
a good thing. An army of any kind, if it revolts, fights 
battles, and it may be questioned whether an Ireland which 
fought us openly and honourably in the field, would not be 
less troublesome than an Ireland which obstructs our 
governing Pailiament. Certainly it would be much more 
deserving of respect. 


Universal suffrage was tried for the first time in Spain on 
December 7th, the occasion being the election of the Provincial 
Councils-General. The result, according to a telegram in the 
Times of Tuesday, has been a great surprise. The Govern- 
ment, it is admitted on all sides, have abstained from inter- 
ference, but in 42 provinces out of 49, the Conservatives 
have a majority, and they have carried 212 candidates against 
93. This is believed to presage a complete victory in 
the elections to the Cortes, and would seem to show that 
the body of the population is entirely favourable to the 
Monarchy. This has been suspected for many years, and, 
shortly after Prim’s coup d’état, was stated in the Chamber 
by Sefior Ayala, then Minister for the Colonies. He admitted, 
though himself in alliance with Marshal Prim, that a plébiscite 
would at once have reseated Queen Isabella. The lower classes 
of Spain, in fact, are monarchical, though, as the first Session 
of the next Cortes will show, they are bitterly hostile to the 
tenure of land under which whele counties are cultivated by 
bailiffs and labourers, and no agriculturist can rise. 





We regret to notice the death of Sir Barnes Peacock, first 





known as a great black-letter lawyer, and afterwards one of 
the ablest Legislative Members ever sent to India. He had 
the honour of causing an Act of Parliament to be passed for 
his suppression. He dominated the Legislative Council devised 
by Lord Dalhousie, a body of singular efficiency, and it became 
so independent, refusing absolutely on one occasion to pass a 
Bill ordered from home, that Sir Charles Wood, alarmed for 
Ministerial responsibility, obtained an Act radically changing 
its constitution. Sir Barnes Peacock fought the battle chiefly 
on the ground that a legislator must legislate on his honour and 
conscience, and could not take orders; but he thought, we 
believe, that a certain independence in the Indian Legislature 
would be a useful check on the House of Commons, which 
knows nothing, and may in a fit of philanthropy pass ruinous 
votes. He was perhaps wrong, as absolute power over the 
Empire must lodge somewhere; but it was the error of a 
statesman who wished well to India and to England. 





A great meeting was held in the Guildhall on Wednesday 
to express sympathy with Jews under the renewed persecution 
of their race in Russia. The meeting had the approval of a 
great number of dignitaries, including Cardinal Manning, who 
clearly does not endorse the proceedings of the Inquisition in 
Spain, and the first speech was made by the Duke of West- 
minster. He gave a temperate but striking description of the 
increasing severity of the laws against Russian Jews, whose 
numbers, he said, “exceeded those of the whole people of 
Scotland,” and moved that their treatment was deeply to be 
deplored, as contrary to the principle of religious freedom. 
He was followed by the Bishop of Ripon, who, in an eloquent 
but much too lengthy discourse, maintained that the law of 
Christ ought to be the law of the world; and by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, who satirised Madame Novikoff for 
defending the persecution, and writing about the great 
power of Russia, with her two millions of soldiers. The 
best speech, perhaps, was the short one of the Lord Mayor, 
in which he justified his presence in the meeting as the 
descendant of a Huguenot driven out by a persecution 
akin to that from which the Jews are at present suffering. 
That—the failure of persecution to produce anything but 
hatred—seems to us the argument which will most affect the 
rulers of Russia, who do not care much about creeds, but are 
carrying out a policy of “Russifying Russia.” Jews, if left 
alone, would be the most Russian of all Russians, it being 
their specialty to exaggerate slightly the patriotism of every 
nation with which they dwell. 


Sir R. Temple on Thursday produced the half-yearly 
Budget of the London School Board, covering the half-year 
from March to September, 1891. He expects to spend £958,000, 
an increase of £60,000 over the corresponding half of the 
present year. This is equivalent for the year to a rate of 11d. 
in the pound, although the assessment of the Metropolitan 
area has risen to thirty-one millions. This is heavy taxation, 
considering that we were promised, when the Act passed, an 
education-rate of only 3d. in the pound; but it will be paid 
without too much grumbling, if only there is no waste. It 
is the certainty of waste—waste in salaries, in buildings, and 
in fads—which exasperates the taxpayers. It should be noted 
that the receipt from fees is falling, the Board, which expects 
a Free Education Bill, being increasingly unwilling to use its 
powers of compulsion. 


We hardly understand the great interest taken in the case 
of the Pelican Club, unless, indeed, the “sporting” section of 
society was anxious to be sure whether it could “sport” in 
buildings of its own without interference from the police. It 
can, but only provided it is no nuisance to the public. The 
Club encouraged glove-fights between celebrated boxers, to 
the annoyance of those who desire to put down boxing as 
a brutality. They could not interfere with the boxers on 
private premises, but they could plead that the matches drew 
crowds late at night, which disturbed the neighbourhood. 
This was shown to be the case, though the neighbourhood— 
Soho—is not squeamish; and Mr. Justice Romer on Saturday 
granted an injunction compelling the Pelicans so to order 
their house that there should be no crowd or disturbing noise 
after midnight. That is English justice all over; but, we 
suppose, the injunction will. at all events limit private boxing. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 95% to 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~@—— 


THE EFFECT OF THE PARNELLITE SPLIT ON 
THE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


flea first important consequence of the split in the Irish 
, Party will be its tendency to convince the English 
electors that the Parnellites are not at all fastidious about 
the moral character of their uncrowned kings. The Parnellite 
Members were as unanimous in Mr. Parnell’s favour after 
the decision in the Divorce Court against Mr. Parnell, as 
they were before it. They took no account at all of the 
evidence which so profoundly disgusted the English Non- 
conformists. Mr. Healy and Mr. Justin McCarthy over- 
flowed as much in expressions of loyalty to Mr. Parnell 
after the production of that evidence as they did 
before. The political services of Mr. Parnell counted 
for just as much when they knew Mr. Parnell to be 
guilty both of adultery and of deceit, as they did when 
they believed, or might have believed, with Mr. Davitt, 
that he had nothing with which to reproach himself. Nay, 
more, no sooner had those Members who follow Mr. Sexton 
convinced themselves that if they would retain the help of 
Mr. Gladstone they must part with Mr. Parnell, than they 
began explaining how easily Mr. Parnell might purge him- 
self of all the consequences of what he had done, and how 
ready they would all be to welcome him back again 
after an almost purely ceremonious purification. If he 
would but retire for a season, they were ready to treat his 
services as more illustrious than ever, and to promise 
to summon him back again after the shortest possible 
interval of political penance and expiation. Even the 
severest of the Irish assailants of Mr. Parnell took 
the greatest pains to make it evident that they did not 
share the view of those British electors whose votes were 
likely to be lost to the party of Home-rule, if Mr. Parnell 
was not to be dismissed. They treated some concession 
to British prejudice as necessary, but sought to make it 
evident by every phrase they could recall, that they at least 
did not share that prejudice. We do not think that this will 
escape the notice of the British Home-rulers. They will 
realise that it is not with Mr. Parnell and his followers alone 
that they are at issue, but with Mr. Healy and his followers 
quite as much. Michael Davitt alone has apparently ex- 
presseda hearty sympathy with the fastidious British elector. 
He has spoken out as if his loyalty to Mr. Parnell were 
really at an end; but no other influential member among the 
dissentient Home-rulers has so spoken out. Now, how will 
this affect the British elector? He will say to himself :— 
‘There is very little to choose between the Parnellites and 
the new Irish brigade. The former confess openly that 
they do not care about Mr. Parnell’s private character; the 
latter intimate quite as clearly that they care about it, but 
care about it only because it alienates their allies. They 
admit that they must inflict some formal penance. But the 
more perfunctory the penance is, the better apparently they 
will be pleased.’ Will this satisfy the British elector * Will 
he be appeased by the Irish willingness to make a show of 
resentment, and nothing but a show? We do not think 
so. There will be plenty of electors who will feel quite as 
much repelled by the attitude of Mr. Healy and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, as by the attitude of Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Redmond. So far as the British elector is really 
disgusted by the prospect of co-operating with Mr. 
Parnell, he will be alarmed and rendered anything but 
cordial towards co-operation with Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
McCarthy. ‘How can I feel any enthusiasm,’ he will 
ask, ‘for the cause of a party which assured Mr. 
Parnell one week of its undiminished loyalty, and 
only recoiled the next at the prospect of losing my 
own and my brother-electors’ help?’ There must be a 
great slackening of zeal amongst the British Home-rulers, 
not only for Mr. Parnell, but even for the brigade who have 
abandoned Mr. Parnell for the present. They may many 
of them hold fast by their Gladstonian promises, but those 
promises will be often regretted, and in very many cases 
will only be duly fulfilled when occasion favours that fulfil- 
ment,—when the Gladstonian candidate is himself able and 
attractive, when they can forget the distaste with which 
they associate the Irish cause in the satisfaction with which 
they regard its English advocate. We do not for a moment 
doubt that British electors by thousands will have their 
zeal for Home-rule. cooled, if not extinguished, as a con- 
sequence of the evidence they have received of the wide 








divergence between the Irish Party’s policy and t i 
of their own section of the British phx Posey policy 

In the next place, the British electors will certainly be 
impressed by the unanimous expression of feeling amongst: 
both sections of the Irish Party against the guarantees 
which Mr. Gladstone thought it right to propose in 1886 
and which Mr. Parnell says that he thought it right to 
demand in a still more definite form a year ago as 
likely to characterise any future Home-rule Bill that 
he may introduce. If the Irish Party are divided about, 
their leader,—and they are only divided about their leader 
as a matter of policy, because it is the price of English sup- 
port that they should throw over Mr. Parnell,—yet on the 
inadmissibility of denying to the Irish Legislature the settle. 
ment of the Land question, and refusing,—for some years to 
come,—to the Irish the control of the Constabulary, they are 
not divided at all. Mr. Sexton and his colleagues Were. 
zealous to compete with Mr. Parnell in the strength of their- 
expressions against the willingness of the Irish Party to 
acquiesce in any such restrictions. Mr. Gladstone was. 
compelled to soothe them by ridiculing the idea that he- 
would in any event whatever propose to Parliament a 
measure which Ireland would not cheerfully accept. But 
this can only mean that, if he is able to propose to. 
Ireland a measure which Ireland will cheerfully accept, 
he will propose one which four years ago,—and, if 
Mr. Parnell may be trusted on that point, even one 
year ago,—he would not have thought prudent on 
behalf of Great Britain. At any rate, we have had the 
fullest evidence that the measure of 1886, so far from 
satisfying the Irish Party now, would be repudiated by 
them. They have raised their terms. Unless the Land 
question is settled satisfactorily for them before Home- 
rule is granted, they will insist absolutely on the right 
to settle it for themselves. And unless the control of 
the Constabulary is entrusted promptly to the Irish Ad- 
ministration, they will have nothing to say to the measure. 
Now, British electors will remember that an Irish con- 
trol of the Constabulary practically means that the 
majority of the Irish people will in the first instance do- 
what they like with the minority, and that if what they do 
is not approved in England, the only remedy will be to pass 
over their heads in the Parliament at Westminster some 
vehemently contested measure which will wrench from 
an angry Legislature and Administration the power which 
they had only just grasped. We believe, therefore, 
that the unanimous display of angry opposition to any 
withholding of the Land question from the Irish Legis- 
lature, and of the control of the Constabulary from the Irish 
Legislature and Administration, will produce a profound 
impression on British electors, and make them reconsider 
very gravely their former view that Mr. Gladstone can 
require, and is disposed to require, from the Irish people 
guarantees quite sufficient to prevent anything like a 
tyrannical use of the power of the Irish majority over the 
Irish minority. Ireland is ostentatiously raising her terms. 
Mr. Parnell’s meekness in 1886 was meekness assumed for 
a purpose,—for the purpose of peacefully getting hold of 
powers which he knew it would be most difficult for the 
English people, without civil war, to reclaim. This was one 
of the cases in which he was quite willing to mislead the 
House of Commons, and did mislead them. And now we 
have the evidence that his colleagues were no more serious 
in their concessions than he was himself. They were quite 
willing to yield in appearance what they are not at all 
willing to yield in reality. 

But apart from the evidence of wide divergence between 
English and Irish opinion as to the moral qualities of a 
leader, and from the evidence that Ireland is bent on 
achieving practical independence of the central Legislature, 
or at least so much independence that it will be a very 
arduous business indeed to enforce any Imperial law in 
Ireland without withdrawing all we have given, we believe 
that the noise and viclence of feeling displayed in relation 
to a merely personal question (for all difference of view on 
substantial policy has been utterly disclaimed) will produce 
a profound effect on the British electorate, and render 
them much less willing than before to concede the only 
measure which Mr. Gladstone would, as he tells us, care to 
offer,—namely, one that Irish public opinion would gladly 
accept. When Irishmen who a day or two previously were 
expressing the utmost loyalty to Mr. Parnell, and a day or 
two later were declaring that after a very short period of 
nominal penance they would be willing to renew their pledge 
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ity, attack him with such ferocity as Mr. Healy dis- 
ae pie are in their turn again trampled upon with 
such vindictiveness as Mr. Parnell evinced in his retorts, it 
js impossible to predict what might happen in a Legis- 
lature in which there were really two parties,—two 
arties not merely on questions of personnel, but on 
questions of principle. The British elector will naturally 
ask himself what is likely to take place between the repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant counties of Ulster and the 
representatives of the Catholic provinces of Ireland, when 
they see Mr. Parnell’s own party fighting in this ferocious 
and almost bloodthirsty way about the form to be 
given to transactions on which, in substance, they are 
rfectly agreed. The bear-garden in Committee-room 
15 will not fail to produce its impression on English elec- 
tors. That Committee-room being what it was, they will 
ask themselves what the Parliament on College Green is 
likely to be. The English electorate have had a little 
but very interesting object-lesson in the kind of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Gladstone wishes them to create, and they will 
not easily forget the lesson. If the eagerness of the Glad- 
stonian constituencies for Irish Home-rule was notoriously 
languid even before this object-lesson was given, it will now, 
we think, become something more than apathetic,—ill-con- 
cealed aversion. It will become in very many cases a sort of 
reluctant deference to Mr. Gladstone’s personal wishes, and 
in not a few cases positive distaste, and something like 
eagerness to find a decent excuse for giving Irish Home- 
rule the go-by. Mr. Parnell and his opponents have con- 
trived to give us all a very good foretaste of what is in 
store for us if Mr. Gladstone can ever satisfy the Irish 
people; and we do not believe that even the Gladstonians 
like the prospect before them. It is certain to tell, and to 
tell gravely, on the elections. 





MR. PARNELL’S SPEECHES. 


R. PARNELL has been received in Dublin and Cork 

after a fashion that seems to promise him a great 
following in Ireland, though the Mallow demonstration 
against him shows that the episcopal manifesto will not be 
without serious results. In the capital at least, the Anti- 
Parnellites evidently find little favour, and Mr. Healy has 
been hooted where Mr. Parnell has been vociferously cheered. 
We have always contemplated this result, and we anticipate 
that even the Irish Bishops will not succeed in finally sub- 
verting Mr. Parnell’s influence. But the more we watch 
Mr. Parnell’s attitude, the more pathetic the blindness and 
credulity which give him so great an influence, seem to us. 
He accused Mr. Gladstone, of whom he speaks con- 
temptuously one minute, respectfully and admiringly 
the next, and again contemptuously a few minutes 
later, of never in his life having given him a straight- 
forward answer to a plain question. Perhaps the ques- 
tions put to Mr. Gladstone were not quite as plain as they 
looked. At all events, the statements which Mr. Parnell 
makes on his own behalf seem to us anything but straight- 
forward. They are often of the same character as that 
statement which, as he confessed to the Commission, 
was probably intended to mislead the House of Com- 
mons. He now makes, for instance, a great show 
of religion, and even talks of turning his cheek to 
the smiter, if it could but be of any use to his country 
that he should do so. That is not only doing what 
the hypocrites do, but doing what unskilful hypocrites do, 
for nobody will believe him to be sincere. He says, 
again, that when his side of the divorce suit is known, 
a very different view will be entertained concerning 
him. When have we heard anything else from anybody 
who has been the subject of universal condemnation ? 
When a man elects to say nothing in his own defence, he 
would consult his dignity better by not adding that if he 
could but speak out, people would think very differently 
of him from what they do think. Then, in dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone, he is evidently most anxious to leave 
a door of escape open by which he might reconcile 
himself to Mr. Gladstone, if Mr. Gladstone would but 
be reconciled to him. “I know this old gentleman 
well,” he said last week, and proceeded to characterise him 
with thorough scorn as a mere master of evasion. But 
in his ‘speech at the Rotunda on Wednesday, he delivered 
an elaborate eulogy on him as the Atlas of the Home-rule 
cause, and then a little later spoke of him as the “ Grand 
Old’ Spider” who was plotting to entangle him in his 





meshes when he offered him the Irish Secretaryship in case 
of carrying the General Election. There is nothing straight- 
forward in all this. What it means is, that if Mr. Parnell 
can use Mr. Gladstone for his own purposes, he will shout 
for him as the “Grand Old Man ” at the top of his voice; 
but that if Mr. Gladstone stands in his way, he shall be 
the “ Grand Old Spider,” to be held up to the suspicion 
and resentment of the Irish people. There is nothing in 
that, one would think, which could inspire the Irish people 
with any confidence in Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 

Again, to those who watched Mr. Parnell’s able and 
thoroughly unscrupulous conduct in the chair during his 
duel with Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy, his vehement pro- 
fession of complete willingness to resign his leadership, 
had Mr. Gladstone but asked for that resignation in the 
interval between the close of the divorce suit and his 
re-election as leader of the Irish Party, will inspire even 
more profound distrust. Mr. Gladstone might, we think, 
with advantage have hastened his own action very con- 
siderably, if it really rested on his own personal determina- 
tion not to co-operate again with Mr. Parnell, and not princi- 
pally on the number of votes which he would expect to lose 
at the polls by admitting that co-operation. For his own 
distaste for any such co-operation cannot have taken nine 
days to ripen; and though he was certainly quite right in 
not taking any public step that would have rendered Mr. 
Parnell’s resignation more difficult or humiliating, it would 
clearly have been well to warn some secondary leader in 
the Irish Party of his view before any section of that 
party had been committed to Mr. Parnell’s re-election. 
Still, dilatory as Mr. Gladstone’s action was, no man with 
the smallest knowledge of the world can have studied Mr. 
Parnell’s unflinching and even vicious defence of himself 
without coming to the conclusion that he was fighting, and 
fighting with the utmost fury, for his own hand, and not 
for Ireland; and that whenever the attack on his position 
had been made, and by whomsoever it might have been made, 
Mr. Parnell would have fought just the same kind of battle. 
It is very easy to draw forth Irish cheers by making 
assertions as to what he would have done for Ireland under 
conditions which have not come to pass; but those who 
have noted carefully what he did do for himself under 
conditions which did come to pass, will not for a moment 
believe that disinterested self-renunciation either is, or has 
been at any time, in the line of his purposes. He fights 
with enormous ability, and with a good deal of vice, just as 
a badger fights with the dogs which attack him; but it has 
never seriously occurred to him, in our opinion, and we 
doubt whether it ever will, to give up anything which he 
does not wish to give up, either on behalf of Ireland or 
of any one else. Mr. Parnell posing as a straightforward 
man, contending with wily antagonists, reminds us very 
much of “ honest Iago” and his proceedings. That so many 
Irishmen should be willing, and even eager, to fight his 
battles for him, produces in our minds more the effect of 
pathos than of mere regret. Irishmen feel how much ability 
there is in the man; they are aware of the difficulty and long 
duration of the battle which he has fought; and they 
almost think it akind of indecency not to take him at Lis own 
valuation. Moreover, they see no one else in whom they 
could really confide, if Mr. Parnell were no longer their 
leader ; and to be without a leader, is to Irishmen the worst 
kind of destitution. Probably, indeed, they would rather 
lose their cause than change their leader; for it may well 
be doubted if they care half as much for legislative inde- 
pendence as for the right to boast of a leader who promises 
them legislative independence. That is, we suspect, the 
real condition of Irish feeling,—a condition of feeling in 
some respects creditable to them, and in every respect 
pathetically illustrative of the wistful loyalty in the Irish 
character. 

Mr. Parnell’s object in harping on the offer made to 
him through Mr. Morley of the Irish Secretaryship in 
the next Gladstonian Administration, is intelligible enough. 
It is the only vestige of evidence in his possession that 
Mr. Gladstone really wished to undermine his independence, 
and he is very anxious to suggest that the attempt to remove 
him from the leadership was more or less connected with 
his prompt refusal of Mr. Morley’s bait a few days 
previously. Of course that was not the case. Mr. Glad- 
stone, there is every reason to believe, leaned only too much 
on Mr. Parnell, till he suddenly became aware that Mr. 
Parnell] is not what he seemed to be, and that any alliance 





with Mr. Parnell would vastly discredit his own advocacy of 
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Home-rule with the electors of Great Britain. There was 
not only no desire to subvert Mr. Parnell’s influence in the 
suggestion made by Mr. Morley, but there was, we imagine, 
a very real desire to obtain the active concurrence of Mr. 
Parnell in the moulding of any Bill which Mr. Gladstone 
thought that England would accept, since that would have 
been the best guarantee that Ireland also would accept 
it. The suggestion that the offer was a bait to under- 
mine Mr. Parnell’s independence is a mere afterthought. 
He had doubtless very sufficient reasons for declining the 
offer, without any regard at all to the public disclosures 
of the divorce suit. But we do not believe that before 
the divorce suit came on, Mr. Parnell himself regarded this 
offer as another form of the invitation given by the spider 
to the fly. It was convenient to him to suggest, after Mr. 
Gladstone’s repudiation of him, that this was the drift of 
the offer; but we may be sure that he never so regarded 
it at the time when he was frankly concerting with Mr. 
Morley the Irish procedure of the Session. If he had so 
thought, there would have been some trace of it in the 
manner of his refusal, and we may trust Mr. Morley when 
he tells us that Mr. Parnell’s refusal was a mere reassertion 
of his former resolve not to permit any fusion of the Irish 
and English Home-rule parties till Ireland had been 
offered and had accepted a satisfactory measure. There 
was no more connection between Mr. Morley’s offer to 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Morley 
a fortnight later, than there was between Tenterden 
steeple and Goodwin Sands. And Mr. Parnell himself is 
as well aware of this as is Mr. Gladstone. This is 
another of the cases in which Mr. Parnell has been more 
than willing to mislead those with whom he has been in 
conference. It is about as true that he is as willing, as he 
says he is, to turn his cheek to the smiter, if it will but 
benefit Ireland, as that he finds in Mr. Morley’s suggestion 
of the Irish Secretaryship a sign of Mr. Gladstone’s wish 
to betray the Irish Party. If we know anything at all in 
politics, we know that Mr. Gladstone has gone far too com- 
pletely into captivity to the Irish Party, and has relied on 
it more implicitly than any English statesman had any right 
to rely on it. The notion of the orator who took for his 
password “ Remember Mitchelstown!” who treated ‘“ Boy- 
cotting” as the regrettable but useful resource of a down- 
trodden peasantry, and the “ Plan of Campaign ” as forced 
on the Irish people by the Tory Government, desiring to 
undermine the position of Mr. Parnell and_ his followers, 
is a little too absurd. If Mr. Gladstone desired any 
undermining of independence at all, it was the under- 
mining of the independence of his own followers. 

On the whole, Mr. Parneil’s speeches must impress all 
sincere readers very unpleasantly, though they show the 
great lengths he can go in Ireland without exciting 
any suspicion. The flavour of religious hypocrisy about 
these speeches is quite new and very startling. That 
Ireland will, on the whole, declare for him, we believe 
more and more; indeed, to tell the full truth, there is no 
other leader left her, if she lost her faith in him. But 
that the measure of her belief in Mr. Parnell is the measure 
of her absolute unfitness for the independent organisation 
she craves, is as obvious as it is fatal to the political 
prospects of the Home-rule cause. 





IRISH FACTION. 


ECENT events will of course confirm the English in 
their belief that the Celtic Irish are exceptionally 
inclined to faction, that they cannot hold together, but 
are always ready to spring at one another’s throats. 
The belief has always been current here, is expressed in a 
hundred satirical stories, and is supported, like most 
national beliefs, by a mass of apparent evidence. Ireland, 
to begin with, could not have been conquered at all but 
for her tribal quarrels; she could have recovered her 
liberty a dozen times but for intestine divisions ; and she 
has never on-any occasion that history records, been 
unanimous in seeking any one end. There never has 
been a time in her career when the conquerors have not 
found allies among her children, or when Irishmen have 
not traduced each other with a virulence and an epigram- 
matic brutality of expression which outside observers would 
have been ashamed to use. Those things are true, and it 


is also true that Irish parties are fissiparous, and that the 
fragments of each successive party, when they divide, have 
a wonderful inclination to fly at each other’s throats. No 





parties could be more virulently at variance 

two Secret Societies of 1792-98, a the Moral oe te 
Physical Force Repealers, or the Fenians and “(io 
stitutional omegeless ” of our own time. And finally, 
it is true that individual hatreds among Trishmen 
rise, or appear to rise, to a height which English. 
men hardly understand, a height so lofty that to 
the haters the success of any cause, though, it may be 
the cause is their very own, seems nothing in compari. 
son with the gratification of their spites. The English 
have, therefore, much justification for their rather con. 
temptuous view, and they will be confirmed in it by the 
history of the past fortnight. Look, they will say, at these 
eighty-six. They are the popular representatives of Ireland - 
they are all embarked in a cause which they think a great 
one ; they are bound together by pledges almost as strong 
as oaths; and they have formed for six years a mutual. 
admiration society which has exhausted inotigs in its 
members’ efforts to express their love and their confidence in 
oneanother. Yet they are no sooner separated by a sharp pat 
from above, a threat from their great English ally, than they 
fly at one another’s throats, use language about each other 
which decent reporters find it necessary to modify or sup. 
press, and apparently are quite willing to burn one another 
alive. But for the coercion of English law, they would on 
Saturday have drawn revolvers on each other; and would 
to-day, but for the same beneficent oppression, be levying 
mob-regiments in Ireland to try conclusions by physical 
foree. They have never berated Balfour as they now 
berate Healy or Parnell. Surely, if they represent Ireland, 
there must be in Ireland an incurable proclivity towards 
division. 

That is all sensible, and in a certain way true, and yet 
somehow, to us who recognise as the cardinal fact of politics 
that Englishmen and Irishmen have for the next thousand 
years or so to live together in partnership, it is no more 
completely convincing than it is satisfactory. There is such 
a very big other side to the question. A people with that 
tendency to splitting, with, as the mineralogists put it, 
such innumerable angles of cleavage, ought to get pul- 
verised under long-continued blows; but the Irish people 
does not get pulverised. We English have been hitting 
away at them for six hundred years with pretty resolute 
intent, though with intermittent energy, and have made 
exceedingly little of the business. There is the “Irish 
people” still—that is, the Celtic population of Ireland— 
all hanging together in a way, and by no means cloven for 
good by all its cleavages, but annoyingly, even exaspera- 
tingly, one and the same. It spreads into all lands 
where an Anglo-Saxon flag flies—it never will go any- 
where else, be the temptations what they may, and 
especially never will found a State for itself—and in 
all lands it sticks together, pulls together, votes to- 
gether; so that in the Canadian Dominion, in the United 
States, in Australia, there is always the “Irish colony,” 
more or less separate, more or less united, more or less 
disagreeably determined on something or other, to be 
reckoned with. Nobody seriously questions those broad 
facts, and they do not look as if the impulse to faction lay 
very deep, or as if Irishmen sincerely hated one another 
more than other people do. Then there is that readiness 
to accept a leader on which we recently discoursed ; that is 
undoubted, and that suggests an unusual readiness to 
suppress the spirit of faction and division. The Irish 
unanimity about Parnell lasted longer than the French 
unanimity about Gambetta, and whether real or not—and 
nobody knows much about that yet—was almost as 
effective as Magyar unanimity about Kossuth and Deak. 
No distance separates fractions of the Irish people, as dis- 
tance separates Englishmen, and no change of nationality 
diminishes their passion for their own heroes. How many 
telegrams of admiration does Lord Salisbury get, or 
Mr. Gladstone, from British sympathisers in America, 
not to say how many dollars? These things look 
like fundamental unity, not readiness to split; and so 
does a much more ridiculous thing, the astounding 
readiness with which Irishmen express their love, and 
their hate, and their love again, for the same indivi- 
duals. They judge them, so far as we can see, in two 
ways at once,—superficially according to their characters, 
about which they will vary rapidly and fitfully, but pro- 
foundly according to their relation to special Irish interests, 
about which they never vary at all. Recollect Irish opinion 
about Earl Spencer, and the reasons why it has shifted ; and 
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recollect, too, the real reasons why there is all this fighting, 
not over Mr. Parnell, but over Mr. Parnell’s character. 
Suppose the English Liberals, by some political or other 
miracle, were again to declare him the necessary man, 
would not all Irishmen again be singing hymns in his 
raise? We think they would, Dr. Walsh not excepted, 
and think, too, the change would be a sign, not of variable- 
ness and division, but of a certain deep-seated in- 
variableness and unity of temper and idea. 

We suspect that upon this, as upon so many other 
points, we English—for the writer is an Englishman with 
strong prejudices in favour of England—make too little 
allowance for Irish circumstances, and especially for the 
Trish absence of responsibility. We suppress, and the 
French suppress, and the Italians suppress the spirit of 
faction, the inclination towards endless and bitter divi- 
sions, because if we did not everything would go to the 
devil,—that is, in more refined and restrained phraseology, 
because “the country would suffer” to an unknown ex- 
tent. The Irishman is never quite so restrained, because 
that great calamity will never happen, the detestable 
English, who ultimately rule, taking care of that. “They 
won't starve,” say the Irish delegates in America about 
the tenants who have lost their potatoes; “that brute 
Balfour will see to that;” and therefore we may risk 
any paralysis of any famine fund. That sense of irre- 
sponsibility in the last resort has for centuries made 
Irish divisions comparatively safe; while they have been 
embittered by another cause, the impossibility of settling 
them by fair fighting. If we English quarrelled over such 
things as the Irish do, whether this or that creed should 
dominate, whether the country should be independent 
or merged, whether property should or should not be 
sacred, we should have great civil wars, just as we had in 
the seventeenth century, and as our descendants in 
America had in our own time; but Irishmen cannot wage 
civilwars. There is the British garrison, with its weapons 
of precision, always ready to prevent that. Faction 
always seems bitter when it is confined to talk, as any- 
body may see who will just read the speeches uttered by 
revolutionists on the Continent, and especially their 
speeches when for any reason they chance to be divided. 
It is especially bitter in seeming when the factions are 
composed of Irishmen, jealous as Southerners, incapable 
of enduring slights, and with a constitutional enjoyment 
in vehemence of expression of any kind, not excluding by 
any means the eloquence of vituperation. Add to this 
enjoyment that they are born actors, who think that 
exaggeration is absolutely indispensable to proper stage 
effect, that one must curse with contortions of the body, 
and bless with wavings of the hands, and we may see 
reason to discount some of the English impressions about 
the violence of Irish factions. They are not half so furious 
as they seem, even when they are fighting, and we no more 
believe in the impossibility of Irish reconciliations than 
we do in the “Union of Hearts” between Irishmen and 
Englishmen. There are differences between Irish parties, 
and there may be a reasoning amity between Ireland and 
England ; but neither of them will be so hot as Irishmen 
and orators pretend. Why, even Mr. Healy declared up to 
the last day that nobody was readier to love Mr. Parnell 
than he was. “If,” he said with much emotion, “ Mr. 
Parnell felt able to meet the party on the points put 
forward, his voice would be the first, at the very earliest 
nfoment possible, consonant with the liberties of his 
country, to call him back to his proper place as leader of 
the Irish race.” Mr. Healy, besides being one of the 


sharpest of mankind, knows his countrymen as no English- | 


man ever did or will. 





THE IRISH AND THEIR CATHOLICISM. 


B* far the most perplexing question in the mental con- 
dition of the Irish people—the native Irish we mean, 
not the English and Scotch settlers—is their real attitude 
towards the Roman Catholic Church. It is supposed by 
most Englishmen to be simple enough, but it puzzles acute 
Irishmen, who, when questioned about it, usually hesitate 
to reply, and finally pronounce opinions always uncertain, 
and often most conflicting. Their doubts, moreover, are 
not the outcome of their faiths. We should say, as the 
result of years of cross-examination on the subject, that 
Irish Protestants usually, and sometimes foolishly, exag- 
gerate the influence of the Catholic priesthood—the marked 


exception being the Irish Quakers, who on this, as on most 
matters of Irish controversy, are quite extraordinarily sane 
—and that such influence was most frequently underrated 
by nominal or easy-going Irish Catholics. As a rule, how- 
ever, opinion is always suspended until action has been 
taken by the community, and is even then not decided, 
the speakers often admitting that action about matters 
on which ecclesiastics show themselves interested is very 
frequently in Ireland purely formal. The peasants, for 
example, will never refuse to pass resolutions against 
adultery proposed by the priests, even when they have 
secretly made up their minds to vote for the adulterer. 
The evidence of concrete facts, again, is singularly con- 
flicting. The Irish everywhere do regard their priest- 
hood as their leaders, even in political affairs; but at the 
same time, they resent their interference, and constantly, 
as, for example, in repeated cases of boycotting in church, 
acknowledge their authority most respectfully, but disobey 
it all the same. They will leave a wedding-party un- 
harassed in church because the priest wills it, and 
solemnly curse the bride and her unborn progeny as she 
quits the sacred building. There is, in fact, a point at 
which their loyalty to their Church breaks off short, and 
the Church, which understands them thoroughly, is horribly 
afraid of reaching that point. Too many of its prelates 
shrink with obvious fear from any conflict with the people, 
even on questions of pure morality, a fear which could 
hardly be developed so strongly if they were confident 
that the inner feeling of their flocks was one of im- 
plicit reverence for their authority. They are obviously 
inclined to agree with the political leaders, who almost 
all think their followers ready to disobey the Church, 
and therefore say openly, when occasion requires, that they 
will not be governed by the Pope, and that while Bishops 
and priests have a right to differ from the people on moral 
questions, they must, if they do differ, confine themselves 
to the Churches. There they have rights, but in politics 
they have none. 

In this uncertainty as to Irish opinion, the result of the 
conflict between the Church and Mr. Parnell has more than 
a political interest. The Bishops and a majority of the 
priesthood intend, we think, to fight him, and try for 
ultimate ascendency on what they think good vantage- 
ground. They have always more or less distrusted Mr. 
Parnell, who, as he said himself, was elected for Cork 
against every priest’s opinion, partly because of his religious 
views, partly because of his revolutionary alliances, and 
partly, as we should not hesitate to say, because, although 
they chafe under the Roman censure of the successful 
leader, and even in many instances disobey it, they are 
all the while impressed by it, and doubtful as to their own 
rightness in setting the Rescript so completely aside. 
Now they are sincerely shocked by his conduct, which not 
only violates the divine law, but offends an instinct pecu- 
liarly strong in the Irish priesthood, who, like the priesthood 
in most parts of France, are exonerated even by their sworn 
foes from any charge of breaking their ordination vows. 
They are —— therefore, to contend on moral grounds 
for the Catholic Home-rulers as against the Jacobin Home- 
rulers, and it will be most interesting to see under those 
circumstances which way the people incline. In Kilkenny, 
for example, it seems clear that Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
who is qualified in many ways to lead the Irish Brigade, 
will be supported by the whole priesthood, and deter- 
| minedly opposed by Mr. Parnell. As the Unionists will 
| be out of it, being all but invisible in the county, that 
| will be a nearly perfect test-election, especially on the 
point whether Mr. Parnell’s great moral and social offence 
has among the humbler Catholics broken his sword. We 
do not think it has. Apart altogether from the peasants’ 
theory that morality has no meaning to a Protestant, who 
in their judgment is only moral, when he is moral, from 
natural disposition, and not from moral principle, we have 
a broad impression that Jacobin teaching has gone deep in 
Ireland, and that the general sentiment of her people is 
the French sentiment, with one immense qualification. 
The Frenchman questions, if he does not deny, the 
priest’s authority altogether. The Irishman does not 
even doubt it in his own heart, but imposes on it 
certain rigid limits. If the priest refused him absolu- 
tion, he would be horrified. He will submit to any 
penance usually inflicted for any offence. He will pay 
any customary due, and he will listen to any lecture what- 








ever from a priest, with a distinct feeling that it ought 
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to be good for his soul, and is to be respected accordingly. 
And, above all things, in this differing radically from the 
Frenchman, he will not bear any insult to his Church or 
his clergy as a corporation, or to the Catholic faith as a 
body of speculative opinion. But, at the same time, he 
will, in the actual conduct of affairs, disregard his 
priest’s opinion if it conflicts with his own, will threaten 
him if he “meddles beyond his province,” and will 
on adequate motive risk any consequences that may 
follow from pursuing a line of action which the Church 
has on moral grounds condemned. He is not sceptical, 
that is, as to his Church’s rights, but intensely sceptical 
as to their extent, regarding many orders as not binding, 
many more as binding only when opportune, and many 
more as counsels of perfection entirely right for priests 
but not imperative for laymen. That seems to Englishmen 
a strange intellectual position, but it is the position of 
millions of Catholics just now all over the world, and of 
English Protestants themselves with regard to many points 
on which, as they freely admit, abstract right and their 
own conduct are considerably at variance. It enables the 
Irishman, whenever he is strongly excited, to forget his 
Church pretty completely, and go his own way, not 
perhaps without any consciousness of offence, but with 
no more than he is quite able to endure. He does not in 
such cases always expect his priest to go with him—indeed, 
he would respect him less if he did—but he expects him to 
abstain from outward and visible interference, and if he 
will not, bids him a kind of hysterical defiance, defiance as 
of a man not absolutely sure what sort of consequences 
his contumacy may evoke. 

This inclination for independence, upon which Mr. 
Parnell obviously relies, as, indeed, he has_ recently 
acknowledged, is strengthened by a very remarkable cir- 
eumstance, the deep jealousy felt in Ireland of the Pope. 
Whence this feeling has arisen we do not know, for the 
Trish Church is in no way Gallican; but we suspect it is the 
result of tradition, and began at a period (1798) when the 
Irish peasants were deeply tainted by French revolutionary 
principles, and the Papacy was understood to be, and was, 
thoroughly Conservative. Or it may arise from a belief 
that the Papacy is always better-inclined towards land- 
lords than the priesthood are, and sways on the subject of 
property towards English views. Be that as it may, the 
fact is clear that Irish Catholic Home-rulers are bitterly 
jealous of the Pope’s interference; that they defied him 
openly, once for the sake of Mr. Parnell, and once again in 
order to continue boycotting; and that at this moment the 
usual answer to the Bishops’ circular is to declare that they 
did not issue it of their own free will, but in obedience to a 
secret hint from Rome. This suggestion, which ought, on 
Catholic theory, to increase the validity of the Bishops’ 
eollective opinion, is held almost to invalidate it, and dis- 
tinctly increases the readiness of the people to enter on a 
temporary quarrel with their Church. They do not 
reverence Rome at all, any more than English Catholics 
did just before the Reformation, and if their own clergy 
were with them, would break with it for a time without 
any sense of spiritual fear. That attitude of mind, 
which is entirely different from the attitude observable 
among both American and German Catholics—though 
there is a trace of it in Belgium—greatly increases Mr. 
Parnell’s chances, by making the task of the priesthood 
much more difficult. They have not only to prove to their 
flocks that Mr. Parnell is a sinful person, which is easy, 
but that they will be sinful in following him, which is more 
difficult, and that they are saying so of their own judg- 
ment, and not at the Pope’s bidding, the Pope who, 
as Irishmen believe, condemned Mr. Parnell in order 
to secure direct diplomatic relations with the British 
Court. Altogether, we should say that, if Mr. Parnell or 
his followers do not insult the Church in a way sincere 
Catholics will at once resent, he will not find the opposi- 
tion of the ecclesiastics of serious importance. They 
waited too long to arouse moral enthusiasm by their 
action, and now that they have moved at last, have 
generated a suspicion that their decision has been affected 
by influences with which neither morality nor Irishmen 
have any direct concern. 


THE IMPERIAL COURT OF APPEAL. 
B* the death of Sir Barnes Peacock, the country loses 
an exceptionally able Judge. The expressions of 





regret which fell from his colleagues on the Bench on the 








receipt of the news of his decease, were no mere formal 
acts of courtesy, but were prompted by a sense that it will 
be difficult to find another occupant for his post who will 
combine so many admirable qualities, and show such 
general competence for the difficult work entrusted to the 
tribunal of which he was a member. It was at one time 
rumoured that the vacancy on the Bench would be filled 
by Sir Henry James, but we are glad to say that the report 
was not well founded. Though the Member for Bury would 
make in many ways a model Judge, it would be a matter 
for grave regret if he were at this moment to abandon 
the position which he occupies in the Liberal Unionist 
Party. In the moment of success quite as much as jn 
a time of depression, we need his wise and moderating 
counsel, his ‘comprehensive head,” and his cool and 
unimpassioned judgment. Other men can be found who 
will make as good Judges as Sir Henry James; but we 
know of none who can perform as well as he performs the 
functions of the judicial politician,—a réle very different 
be it remembered, from that of the political lawyer. 


The appointment of a Judge to succeed Sir Barnes 
Peacock will in many ways be a momentous event in the 
history of our Courts of Law, for it will very nearly com. 
plete the process under which the House of Lords,—the 
final Court of Appeal for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,—the 
final Court of Appeal for the Empire, will be fused into one 
body. This fusion of the two highest Courts of the realm, 
and therefore virtual creation of an Imperial Court of 
Final Appeal—a practical federation of the various judicial 
systems of the Empire—will be accomplished in a 
thoroughly English manner. It will be an amalgamation 
in fact but not in name. Instead of the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee becoming a single Court, 
both Courts will be maintained, but the same _ persons 
will henceforth sit on both Benches, and will discharge 
indifferently the functions of either tribunal. In other 
words, there will be a certain number of Judges of 
the highest rank known to the English law who will 
sometimes sit as ‘‘The House of Lords,” and sometimes 
as “The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” 
Except by reference to the origin of the cases heard, and 
probably to the place in which they sit, the two bodies will 
be indistinguishable to the ordinary observer. It is true 
that there will be a minute point of difference per- 
ceptible by lawyers, but this will not affect the visible 
existence of an Imperial Court of Appeal. There will 
be certain persons nominally competent to sit in the 
Imperial Court of Appeal when it is called the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, who will not be so com- 
petent when it is called the House of Lords. These 
are the Lord President of the Council, and persons 
who hold or who have held “high judicial office” in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, and who are also members 
of the Privy Council,—in other words, the English Lords 
Justices of Appeal, and those Judges who have retired 
from the Bench, and have out of compliment been given 
the title of Right Honourable. In practice, however, these 
ex-officio members do not sit, and therefore the actual per- 
sonnel of the two Courts will be precisely the same. When 
all members of the Court which we know as the House of 
Lords are members of the Judicial Committee, and when 
the only members of the Judicial Committee who 
are not Law Lords are merely nominal and ex-officio 
members who never act, the public of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire will, it may be taken for 
granted, refuse to see two Courts of Appeal, and will 
instead recognise but one supreme Imperial tribunal. 
It is characteristic of our English methods of doing things, 
that so blessed a consummation of the desires of those 
who wish for a union of the English-speaking peoples 
other than that supplied by political federation should have 
been brought about almost unconsciously. We very much 
doubt if the authors of the Acts under which the virtual 
fusion of our supreme appellate systems takes place had any 
notion of what they were really accomplishing. We should 
not be surprised, indeed, to learn that the motive which put 
the legislative machine in operation some fourteen years 
ago was merely the desire to cut down judicial salaries. It 
was seen that a saving might be effected by amalgamating 
the paid members of the House of Lords and of the 
Judicial Committee, and therefore the step was taken; but 
all thought of far-reaching policy was, we suspect, excluded 
from the transaction. The legislative Acts governing the 
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matter are simple enough. In 1871, an Act was passed 
appointing four Judges as paid members of the Judicial 
Committee, and in 1876 another Act provided for the 
gradual substitution of additional Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary for these paid members. Sir Barnes Peacock 
was the last of the old paid members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and therefore, on the appointment of new a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, the fusion will be complete. What 
we have called the Imperial Court of Appeal will in future 
consist of the Lord Chancellor, the four Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, and such Peers as hold or have held “ high 
judicial office,’—that is, ex-Lord Chancellors of Great 
Britain or Ireland, and Judges, past or present, of the 
High Court of Justice, or of the Court of Appeal, or of 
the superior Scotch and Irish Courts who have obtained 
peerages. Out of this body will be constituted either the 
House of Lords or the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, though it must be added, as we have explained 
above, that when sitting as the latter, the Court may 
theoretically be reinforced by certain other persons. All, 
then, that is wanted to make the Imperial Court of Appeal 
apparent as well as real, is an Act for abolishing the dual 
name, and for taking away the theoretical competence of 
the Lord President and the judicial Right Honourables to 
hear Indian and Colonial appeals. 

It is noteworthy that the death of Sir Barnes Peacock 
has been made in Canada the occasion for a demand that 
a Canadian jurist should be appointed to the vacancy. 
Against this demand in theory we have nothing whatever 
tosay. If Canada can show a Judge of sufficient standing, 
by all means let him be appointed. We look forward, 
indeed, to the time when another step in the direction of 
judicial federation may be taken by making it an habitual 
practice to strengthen the Imperial Court of Appeal by 
the appointment of Judges from the three great Dominions 
of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. When Canada 
has fifteen millions of people, and when we have a 
federated Australia and a federated South Africa with 
equally large white populations, it will be most fitting 
that the judicial unity and equality of all portions of 
the English dominions should be representetl on the 
supreme Bench. It would, however, in our opinion, be 
better to move slowly towards such a conclusion. Another 
ten or twenty years will see the position of our Colonies 
greatly strengthened from every point of view. Then will 
be the appropriate moment to take action such as we have 
described. At present, the Canadian community is per- 
haps somewhat too small to make it certain that she could 
always, when called upon, provide us with a Judge for the 
Imperial Court of Appeal. Again, it would be better to 
wait till Federation has put Australia and South Africa 
on a footing of equality with their elder sister. We could 
not appoint Judges from all the Australian Colonies, nor 
give one a preference; and yet to have a Canadian but 
no Australian member of the highest Court of the Empire 
would look like partiality. A few years, however, will 
make the settlement of the matter easy ; and we may say 
with certainty that, whenever the three great Dominions 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa ask jointly for 
representation in the Imperial Court of Appeal, their 
request will not be refused. 





THE JEWS OF RUSSIA. 


ADAME NOVIKOFF’S argument, that there ought 

to be no meeting in London to plead for Russian 

Jews because the Czar disposes of two millions of soldiers, 
1s as foolish as it is offensive. The very reason for such a 
meeting, the only excuse for it, is that Russia is so strong 
that no concrete pressure can be put on her ; that the Czar 
is unassailable by material means ; and that, consequently, 
the only remaining hope of securing justice for an oppressed 
people is in the impalpable but all-penetrating force called 
“public opinion.” We ourselves are of those who believe 
that the potency of this force is often exaggerated in 
Europe ; that there are men as well as nations on whom it 
may be expended in vain—it is useless, for example, 
to address the Pope on the evils of the monastic 
system, or China on the monstrous criminality of in- 
fanticide—but most Englishmen think otherwise, and 
so thinking, they have a right to employ the only 
mstrument, strong or feeble, which is at their com- 
mand. And if they have the right, they have also the 
obligation, for they, of all men, have learned by painful 





experience the futility of the kind of persecution to which 
Russian Jews are now subjected,—persecution which is a 
mere infructuous addition to the sum of human misery. 
It is in principle, and in many of its details, exactly 
identical with the persecution of Catholics formerly carried 
on by ourselves through the medium of the Penal Laws. 
The Russians not only detest but distrust Jews, exactly 
as we detested and distrusted Irish Romanists, and they 
try to subjugate or extinguish them in precisely the same 
manner. They shrink, as we shrank, from the only form 
of religious persecution which ever succeeds, namely, the 
offer of instant conformity or a painful death as the only 
alternatives—that succeeded in Charlemagne’s “ Saxony,” 
in Spain, in Bohemia, and in Japan—and have tried to 
secure the same result by ruining members of the abhorred 
creed. A Jew in Russia may own no land, may hold no 
office, may for the most part enter no school, may practise 
no profession, and may reside only in specified towns, now 
frequently so crowded with Hebrews that they are practi- 
cally turned into vast and most insanitary Ghettos. These 
laws are strictly enforced against all who cannot bribe, and 
are often made more oppressive by direct injustice, the Jews 
of Russia, like the Catholics of Ireland in the last century, 
being objects at once of dislike and suspicion to the whole 
official class, and exposed, moreover, to a torture which the 
Irish Catholics were spared,—the unsleeping hatred of 
the mass of the lower population, whose enmity adds to 
all other evils the permanent chance of mob-outbreaks, in 
which houses are burnt, women insulted, and men beaten 
nearly to death. We all know what our persecution came 
to. The Irish Catholics were not as stubborn as Jews, or 
fortified by the same undying pride of race. They had not 
“seen and survived the Pharaohs,” or outlived a general 
“Captivity,” or raised against Rome the only popular 
insurrection which ever alarmed the Cesars, or taxed the 
arms of the mistress of the world. The Catholics were 
comparatively a feeble folk, but they beat us utterly. The 
single result of the persecution was a hatred which has sur- 
vived the oppression, which has proved incurable even by 
justice, and which on every continent weakens the arm and 
thwarts the enterprises of the most successful nation on the 
globe. But for the Irish, the flag which will one day mark the 
alliance of the English-speaking peoples might even now 
be flying, and all earth be one safe drawing-room for the 
English and Americans. We, of all people, can best tell 
the Czar, for we speak from experience, what the result of 
Penal Laws against a creed like the Jewish must always 
be. Let him and his successors keep them up for centuries, 
and still those laws will be sterile of all but human 
misery. The Czars will make no converts ; they will remove 
no obstacle from their path; they will earn no fresh 
devotion from their own subjects; but down through the 
ages they will be harassed, as England has been harassed, 
by the hostility of a people which cannot die, and which, 
while it lives, will be the enemy of the House of Romanoff. 
The Jews are, of course, even more powerless than the 
Irish Catholics were; but a nation is a dangerous foe, and 
even to Russia, though, as Madame Novikoff says, she 
has two million soldiers, it is no light thing that every 
Jew financier—and they are the princes of finance,—every 
Jew journalist—and in France, Germany, and Austria half 
the journalists are Jews,—and every Jew statesman whe 
gains power, welcomes with delight any evil which may 
befall the great Slav State. Take the Jew out of finance, and 
Russia would enjoy the credit due at once to her resources 
and her unbroken financial faith. Take the Jew out of 
diplomacy, and the Conference of Berlin might have ended 
in stretching Russia to the Aigean; for it was, as Prince 
Bismarck himself records, Lord Beaconsfield who captured 
the Iron Chancellor, and so made the larger Bulgaria 
impossible. Take the Jew out of Nihilism, and the 
enduring energy, the inner thought, which gives strength 
to that strange and evil association, would be gone, and 
in a few years a Russian Emperor might again be safe in 
strolling along the Neva, or in riding without a guard 
through the streets of Moscow. 

Nothiug but mischief to Russia can come from per- 
secuting the Jews, and we confess to a certain perplexity 
as to the reasons which induce the governing men of 
Russia to uphold the system. The hatred of the populace 
is explicable enough. Every European populace distrusts 
Asiatic strangers living in their midst, marked out by a 
special dress and a peculiar language, and keeping them- 
selves and their children aloof from intermarriage, or even 
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friendly association. The English would hate a million of 
Chinese if they were settled here, and still retained their 
oblique eyes, their blue blouses, and their pigtails to dis- 
tinguish them from all fellow-citizens. The Russians, 
moreover, retain the old feeling that Jews are infidels, 
responsible in some way for the murder of Christ, 
and cannot bear to see them grow prosperous, or 
even compete with themselves in ordinary avocations. 
They hate them for their history, they hate them for 
their separateness, and they hate them for the skill in 
minute bargaining which is the only decent method left 
them of gaining a subsistence. That is natural enough; 
but why ruling men should either pander to this hatred or 
share it is to us inexplicable. What does it matter to the 
Czar or his Ministers if a certain number of subjects 
choose to keep themselves a separate caste, with a mono- 
theistic creed and a ritual differing from that of the 
Orthodox Church? They are not bad subjects, but par- 
ticularly submissive ones, serve like the rest in the Army, 
pay taxes with timorous punctuality, ask and receive no alms 
from anybody, and are about as likely to rise in insurrection 
as the household cats. We understand the motive for not 
admitting them to office, for if they were admitted they 
would rise, and the majority in Russia is not yet civilised 
enough to bear with them in high places. And we can 
see the argument, cruelly unjust as we consider it, for 
keeping them out of the professions, lest, like the Jews in 
Germany, they should swarm into them, and practically ex- 
clude from some of them the slower and less adroit natives 
of the soil. In Germany, Germans say, every pleasant post 
that is not filled by a “Von” is occupied by a Jew. The 
Russian Government, already at war with its educated 
class, may shrink from adding to its dislike by permitting 
such a competition ; but what is the object of carrying 
persecution further? Why not let any Jew who will 
wear the national costume, to which, we believe, Jews raise 
no objection, live where he likes, and, within the limits of 
the law, by the trade for which he has most aptitude ? 
Why forbid him to own land, or to go to a school of 
his own, or to become a convert if he pleases P—for 
practically, if not theoretically, even conversion is now 
forbidden, lest it should be a trick. Above all, why 
not make the bureaucracy understand that they are 
not to inquire about creeds, but to treat all taxpaying 
and law-abiding subjects in precisely the same way, 
punishing all alike, and protecting all alike from any 
oppression not enjoined by official order? Nothing would 
be lost by that toleration, which is extended to Mahom- 
medans in half the Southern Provinces of the Empire, 
without any resentment from the people, whose jealousy 
of Jews is greatly increased by the fact that it seems to 
them to be shared by all the highest circle. If it is desired 
to expel the Jews, why root them to the soil, and deprive 
them all of the habit of locomotion, which might in the 
end take them out of Russia? If it is desired to 
convert the Jews, why not facilitate their conversion 
by removing all differences between them and the rest 
of the people, a process so successful, that in Germany, 
France, and England, Jewish families are every day 
absorbed in the population. It is as statesmen as well 
as Christians that the governing men of Russia are mis- 
guided, and yield to impulses which the remainder of 
Europe has for many years discarded, with the result that, 
in France and England, where the Jews are treated best, 
they are least to be distinguished from the remainder 
of the population. Be it observed, we raise no question 
as to the charges brought by Russians against the Jews’ 
way of life. An oppressed race generally becomes a 
demoralised race; and we think it very likely that the 
Jews, being shut out from all reputable trades, do keep 
drinking-shops and brothels, do lend silver loans at 
exorbitant interest, and do take advantage of their 
orthodox persecutors in every way they can. Jews have 
a strong objection either to starve or to break the law, and 
naturally, when no other alternatives remain, betake them- 
selves to trades which are exactly on the border-land between 
legal and criminal occupations. The way to drive them 
off that line is to throw better lines open to their industry, 
and then leave them to starve or to prosper according to 
their industry and skill. They ask no better, and we fail 
utterly to see where the sound motive—we mean sound 
from the Russian point of view—for refusing them can 
conceivably be. Is it possible that in Russia, where at 
least half of the educated classes believe nothing at all, 





the most educated still feel that the creed of a Jew, that 
simplest of monotheisms, is too unendurable to be borne ? 
We cannot believe it; yet if it is not believable, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Jews in Russia are per- 
secuted out of sheer stupidity, and an incapacity to under- 
stand the first principles of civilisation. Even our Norman 
Kings were wiser; for though they persecuted the Jews 
pretty savagely, treating them as their own chattels, they 
would not let any one else hurt them, or allow such good 
property to be spoiled by any wasteful mob. 





THE VATICAN AND FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 


HE utterances of the Vatican on secular matters have 
an interest which is peculiarly their own. They are 
eminently and necessarily cosmopolitan. Every word has 
to be weighed and guarded, because the persons to whom 
they are addressed are not the only persons by whom they 
will be read, and perhaps acted on. Advice given to 
Catholics in the Old World may be taken by Catholics in 
the New; the most careful handling of the affairs of one 
country may convey a wholly wrong idea when it is applied 
to the affairs of another. Consequently, the diplomacy 
of the Vatican is especially given to generalities. If we 
may say it without irreverence, we are often reminded of 
Mr. Bunsby, in “ Dombey and Son:” “The bearings 0’ 
this observation lies in the application; that ain’t no 
part of my business.” Cardinal Rampolla’s letter to 
a French Bishop, which has just been made public, is 
framed very much on these lines. Its object is to 
remove the difference of opinion which has lately shown 
itself among French Catholics; and as long as the Cardinal 
is dealing with principles, he is perfectly successful. There 
is nothing, he says, in the constitution or doctrines of the 
Catholic Church which is opposed to any form of civil 
government. On the contrary, each of these forms 
may be consistent with a sound condition of society, 
provided that it is administered with justice and pru- 
dence. The Holy See looks with equal respect upon 
them all; it sends legates to ali; it receives Ambassadors 
fromall. From this one might expect that Cardinal Ram- 
polla was about to ally himself unreservedly with Cardinal 
Lavigerie. If all forms of government are alike in the 
eyes of the Church, there are reasons of great weight why 
the Church should accept and work with the French 
Republic. But at this point, Cardinal Rampolla no doubt 
remembered that all over Italy the Church neither accepts 
nor works with the Italian Monarchy, and he guards him- 
self against any inconvenient inferences from analogy, by 
a mysterious passage in which this doctrine is declared 
not to prejudice in any way the rights of third parties. 
We understand this to mean that the general doctrine 
about forms of government does not extend to cases of 
wrongful possession; that in Rome, for example, neither 
Monarchy nor Republic can exist of right, since the ground 
is already occupied by the Papal Government. But what 
if Royalists or Bonapartists apply this reservation to 
France? The partisans of divine right hold that the 
Republic has no business on the throne of St. Louis; the 
Bonapartists deny that there was any atom of legitimacy 
about the revolution of September 4th. In their eyes, 
therefore, there is in each case an assault upon the rights 
of a third party. If there is, the case falls under Cardinal 
Rampolla’s exception, and Royalists or Bonapartists can go 
on scheming against the Republic as though the letter had 
never been written. It is clear, however, that this is not 
Cardinal Rampolla’s wish, for the censure he passes 
on those who wish to involve the Church in party 
quarrels is as strong as he can well make it. They 
are wasting their strength and doing a great injury to 
France, and to the Catholic traditions which are the glory 
of France. But this, after all, is a mere expression of 
opinion, which must be read in the light of the general 
principle before stated. The cause of an unjustly dethroned 
dynasty, partisans on each side will say, is not a mere 
party quarrel ; it is of far higher and wider import. What- 
ever provisional and temporary recognition it may suit the 
partisans of that dynasty to extend to the usurping 
Republic, they will certainly not see in Cardinal Rampolla’s 
words any binding injunction to give it anything more. 
Now, however, as heretofore, the real obstacle to the 
conclusion of a reasonable peace between the Church and 
the Republic is the timidity of the Government. It dare 
not declare itself moderate. It is in vain that Deputies 
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speak and journalists write; in vain that Moderate 
Republicans like M. Ribot are included in the Cabinet; 
in vain that Ministers themselves make general declara- 
tions of their desire for peace, and of their respect for 
religion. The moment they are brought face to face with 
the Left, they surrender at discretion. They will run all 
risks with a light heart save one, but that one is full of 
terror for them. To have a majority of Republicans against 
them, no matter how just their cause, or how much reason 
there is to believe that the country is with them, is an unen- 
durable prospect. Indeed, even a Republican majority seems 
not to be enough, unless it includes certain names and 
represents a certain shade of opinion. On Tuesday last 
they had a singularly good opportunity of proving their 
emancipation from these unworthy fears. It was the 
second day of a debate on the application of the succession- 
duty to religious congregations. On the previous day, M. 
Pion had proposed, on behalf of the Right, to exempt 
them altogether, and this had been rejected by 358 votes 
against 177. But on the following day, a Moderate 
Republican amendment was proposed the object of which 
was to assimilate the duty on corporations to the duty 
on individuals. The complaint of the religious congre- 
gations is that, whereas individuals pay 11} per cent. 
by way of succession-duty, they have to pay from 80 to 
100 per cent. In one case mentioned by M. Clausel de 
Coussergues, a congregation called Daughters of Charity, 
having a capital of 23 millions of francs, with about 10,000 
members, the succession-duty payable on the death of 
each member is 2,280 francs,-—that is, only 20 francs less 
than the entire share of each member in the property of 
the Order. The Chamber was shocked for a moment at the 
gross injustice of such a tax as this, and if the Government 
had at once accepted the motion, it would probably have 
been carried by a considerable majority. But M. Brisson, the 
principal author of the devices by which this robbery is 
effected, had spoken earlier in the debate, and M. Brisson is 
one of the names which the Cabinet cannot bear to see 
arrayed against them, even when it forms part of an Extreme 
minority. M. Rouvier accordingly went into the tribune 
for the sole purpose of lessening the impression made by 
M. Clausel de Coussergues’ speech. The facts stated, said 
the Finance Minister, were new to him. He did not know 
how much he got every year from this tremendous over- 
charge. He would make inquiries, and if things were 
really as they were described, he would see what could be 
done. The spirit in which he was to make these inquiries 
was promptly indicated by M. Brisson. He took his 
stand on the letter of the law. By that, religious 
congregations pay at a certain rate, and all that the 
State has to do is to see that the law is carried out. 
This was a little too much even for the Opportunist 
supporters of the Government, and none of them sup- 
ported M. Brisson in demanding the simple execution of 
the law as it stands. But as M. Rouvier had promised 
inquiry, the Opportunists were quite willing to vote against 
those Moderate Republicans who thought that the best 
cure for patent abuses is not inquiry, but abolition. When 
the vote was taken, the Extreme Left and the Opportunists 
made up a majority of 312 votes, while the Right and the 
Moderate Republicans only numbered 243. The Govern- 
ment had lost another opportunity of conciliating the 
Conservatives; the Royalists and Bonapartists had one 
more argument to use in defence of their determination to 
have nothing to do with the Republic. 

It is enough almost to make the real well-wishers of the 
French Republic despair. It seems impossible to get 
together a Government in France which will not tremble 
at the crack of the Radical whip. When these very 
Ministers are out of office, they can lament the antagonism 
between the Republic and the Church as loudly as any one. 
They can declare that what the country wants is religious 
peace ; that the way to win Catholics to the Republic is to 
show them that they get precisely the same treatment as 
other citizens; But when the moment comes for putting these 
assurances into action, their courage deserts them, and one 
Radical in the Chamber seems more terrible than any 
number of Conservatives in the constituencies. And ina 


sense, it must be admitted that this comparative estimate 
1s not wholly without foundation. A Radical may have every 
political vice, but he always goes to the poll. A Con- 
servative may have every political virtue, but he ordinarily 
stays at home on the day of the election. The fatal habit 
of abstention, of not running candidates of their own, and | 
not voting for the most moderate among the Republican 





candidates, has made the classes who ought to have 
most influence in France nearly worthless considered as 
political supporters. There seems no way out of the vicious 


circle. The Conservatives will not vote for a Government 
which takes every opportunity of gratifying the Radicals. 
The Conservatives will not give the Government that 
support which can alone enable it to mend its ways. 








THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’. 

NE after another, the great men of our Church disappear, 
and their places are not filled. Within a single year, 

the Bishop of Durham, Canon Liddon, and Dean Church have 
all passed away, and we hardly know to which of the three the 
Church has owed the most. Bishop Lightfoot was by far the 
most learned and sagacious Englishman amongst the his- 
torical critics of the New Testament and of the apostolic 
Fathers ; Canon Liddon was our most eloquent and stately 
preacher ; Dean Church, our wisest and most accomplished 
man. In some respects, the last loss is the heaviest of 
the three. The late Bishop of Durham had a mind and 
judgment as massive as they were simple, but the field of 
his deepest interests was rather narrowly limited; Canon 
Liddon was as fascinating as he was eloquent, but his mind 
was saturated with the magic and music of the ecclesiastical 
past, rather than with the most urgent problems of the 
present; the scholarship of the Dean of St. Paul’s was 
the scholarship of modern literary imsight: he lived in 
the present, not in the past; his wisdom was as large as 
it was spiritual. It was not for nothing that he had been 
one of Newman’s most discriminating disciples and most inti- 
mate friends. A good deal of that luminous and delicate 
sympathy which made of the late Cardinal’s nature a bur- 
nished mirror in which all the combinations and permutations 
of human motive were vividly reflected, was visible in Dean 
Church, who, though he never submitted his mind to that 
dominant ecclesiastical conception of Christianity which runs 
through Newman’s, yet showed in every one of his fine 
literary studies, and almost every page of his equally sub- 
duing and exalting sermons, the deep impress of Newman’s 
early teaching. Take up, for instance, his volume on “ The 
Gifts of Civilisation,” and one cannot read a page without 
being reminded of Newman, not, indeed, by anything of 
either conscious or unconscious imitation, but simply by the 
depth of the Christian feeling, the lucidity of the vision, 
the precision of the thought, the delicacy of the detail, and 
the candour of the exposition. Yet there was something 
more of the critic and the statesman in Dean Church 
than in Cardinal Newman, while there was more of the 
Christian enthusiast in the latter than in the former. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s was too much of a critic to doubt for a 
moment that the inspiration of the Bible and of the Church is 
closely interwoven with all those human elements of personal 
bias and limitation which we never find so characteristically 
developed as we do when they are brought out by the stimulus 
of the Divine Spirit; and he was too much of a historian to 
accept Cardinal Newman’s strong impression of the per- 
manent presence amongst men of some infallible human 
authority to which all human intellects are subject, and by 
which they should be subjugated. The Dean believed pro- 
foundly in the Providence which guided the development of 
Christian thought and Christian doctrine, but he believed in it 
as a power which overrules its errors, instead of keeping it free 
from all error. He believed in the divine trust committed to 
the Church, but he believed in it as a trust that was often par- 
tially betrayed, and withdrawn when it had been betrayed by 
human faithlessness, and that was renewed again only in pro- 
portion to human fidelity. In truth, the Dean of St. Paul’s had 
the fine historical sense of modern scholarship far more fully 
developed in him than it was in his great Oxford teacher, though 
he had no doubt a less subtle insight into the paradoxes of the 
human heart. He sympathised heartily with the spirit of what 
is called the High-Church movement, so far as it made war 
on the worldliness of the old high-and-dry Church on the 
one side, and on the spasmodic and purely emotional aspects 
of Evangelical revivalism on the other side. He never 
ceased to insist that the comprehension of the Anglican 
Church ought to include in the largest sense those who pushed 
the sacramental teaching of the Church to its extreme limits, 





at least as definitely as those who minimised and made light of 
that teaching. But the Dean of St. Paul’s understood tke 
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ecclesiastical spirit too well ever to idolise it. He was a great 
student of Dante, and had learnt in that school to appreciate 
all the narrowness and bigotry, as well as all the grandeur 
and majesty, of the medieval Church. Nothing, perhaps, 
impressed him so much as the power of recovery which 
has been manifested in the Christian Church after her worst 
falls,—falls so great, that limited human beings may be 
excused for having supposed that the Divine Spirit had 
left the Church altogether. And he regarded the High- 
Church movement in England as, in spite of its occa- 
sional wanderings from perfect sanity, one of the greatest 
evidences of that power of recovery. He judged it by its 
fruits, and little as he sympathised with what we may call the 
strait-laced sacerdotalism which sometimes seemed to pre- 
dominate in it, he held that more than any other movement 
of these latter days, it had restored to England the true 
sacramental conception of life,—the conception which treats 
the whole of life as something to be transformed, and, if 
you please, even transubstantiated, by the spirit of divine 
grace into a perfect expression of the character of Christ. 
He had his own idea of the “development” of Christian 
institutions, and one which differed, on the whole, widely 
from Dr. Newman’s. It is described most adequately in 
his volume on “ The Gifts of Civilisation.” He admitted in 
full that primitive Christianity compelled men to separate 
themselves from a world with which at that time they could not 
be on good terms without being corrupted, without contami- 
nating or deserting the life in God. He admitted, therefore, 
the applicability of semi-monastic ideas to the early life of the 
Church, and saw that they had saved Christian institutions 
from being utterly drowned in the world. “But as soon 
as the first great shock was over which accompanied a Gospel 
of which the centre was the Cross and Resurrection, it 
became plain that the mission of the Church was not to remain 
outside of and apart from society, but absorb it, and act on it 
in endless ways ; that Christianity was calculated and intended 
for even a wider purpose than had been prominently disclosed 
at first; that in more refined and extended ways than any one 
then imagined, it was to make natural human society, obstinate 
and refractory as it was, own its sway, and yield to an influence 
working slowly but working inexhaustibly, over long tracts 
ef time, not for generations but centuries. Then was 
made clear the full meaning of such sayings as those 
of the net gathering of every kind, and the great house 
with many vessels. May it not be said that our Lord 
has done to human society,—even that society which is 
for this world, and which in so many of its principles 
and influences is so deeply hostile to His spirit,—what He 
did among men on earth? He came to widen man’s prospects 
ef thought and hope to another world. And yet His great 
employment here was healing their bodies and comforting 
their present sufferings ; comforting sorrows that must soon 
be again, healing sicknesses which were to come back worse, 
restoring to life bodies which were again to die. He is now 
above ‘ giving gifts to men;’ and now, as then, the great ends 
of His religion are the things of God and the soul. But as 
then He healed their bodies when He sought their souls, so He 
has taken possession of that world which is to pass away. He 
has sanctified, He has in many respects transformed that 
society which is only for this time and life; and while calling 
and guiding souls one by one to the Father, He has made His 
gracious influence felt where it could be least expected. Even 
war and riches, even the Babel life of our great cities, even 
the high places of ambition and earthly honour, have been 
touched by His spirit, have found how to be Christian.” 

That passage contains one of the leading lines of thought 
in which Dean Church diverged from Newman. He held that 
the development of Christianity meant something more than 
Newman held it to mean, as well as something less,—more in 
the direction of the assimilation and transformation of secular 
society, less in the direction of a separate ecclesiastical organi- 
sation of providential securities against sinand error. Indeed, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s had the true historical mind. His 
essay on Early Ottoman history contains, as much better 
judges than the present writer think, one of the most re- 
markable indications of high historical imagination which 
the literature of the present day has produced. His essays 
on St. Anselm and on Bacon are as full of historical 


as of literary insight, and for the appreciation of Dante 
and the Dante period, there was no English scholar to 





compare with him. Dr. Church had, indeed, in treating 
political subjects, the advantage of a considerable intimacy with 
foreign countries, which secured him against all the limitations 
of purely English ideas. His father lived long both in 
Portugal and in Italy. His uncle was the great Greek 
General who conducted the War of Independence to its suc. 
cessful conclusion ; and to the Dean himself Italy was almost 
like a second country. Of that somewhat narrow Anglicanism 
which was not uncommon amongst the Puseyite party, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s was never in any danger. And he had go 
much of the historian in him, that if he had given himself up 
to history, no writer of the present day would have surpassed 
him in grasp, as well as in nicety of perception. And he had 
much in him, too, of the breadth of the true statesman. 

Yet his Quaker ancestry,—both his paternal grandfather and 
grandmother were Quakers,—had left on him a certain stamp 
of stillness and tranquillity, what the Roman Catholics call 
“recollectedness ;” and so far as his literary achievements were 
concerned, he was almost too destitute of ambition. Wedonot 
mean that his character did not gain by its absence, but that he 
would have probably effected more if that sharp spur to human 
energy had pricked him on to exertion. Mr. Gladstone had 
the hardest task possible in persuading him to accept the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, for Dr. Church's ideal of life was the 
quiet life of his Somersetshire parish. Had the family remained 
Quakers, the Dean might, indeed, have been almost a Quietist, 
so averse to anything like the fume and fret of the world were 
his temperament and his deliberate choice. At the same time, 
he was a strong man, singularly tenacious when he bad once 
made up his mind, and endowed with the great gift of knowing 
when be had the data for making up his mind, and when he 
had not. He was perhaps the strongest man amongst the 
ecclesiastical section with which he usually acted, and it was 
the spiritual clearness and depth, as well as the singular 
humility of his character, that gave him his strength. He was 
one of those in whom the prophetic saying is verified: “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 





THE VALUE OF DRUDGERY. 

HE German Emperor is an able man, though, we fancy, 

of a rather commonplace type, the type of the efficient 
Englishman with more energy in him than originality; 
but he may do his country more mischief with his educa- 
tional reforms than he is quite aware of. We do not care 
particularly about his assault upon the classics, for though 
we hold classical study to be, on the whole, the best discipline 
for the mind, there may be other and sufficient methods 
of training the young which have been too much neglected. 
Learning will not die in Germany, where hundreds study 
Oriental tongues not demanded in any curriculum; and it is 
quite true that the present system produces almost too many 
cultivated men not well equipped for the ordinary battle of life, 
who, because they desire what they feel to be a dignified posi- 
tion, are apt to be discontented. The Emperor may have much 
to say for his efforts to expand the “ modern side,” as they call it 
in English public schools; and, at all events, we do not want 
to fight over that old battle-ground just now. The Classical 
Professors of Germany can take very good care of themselves, 
and have not always been defeated in their contests with the 
State. But the Emperor has a second object, in which success 
is much easier to attain, and may be fraught with more danger 
to the future. He intends to lighten the educational burden, to 
reduce the quantity of school-work, and to utilise the time thus 
gained in bodily exercises, and the attainment of more know- 
ledge of the actual business of life. He declares that the boys 
of Prussia are overworked, that too many of them grow 
narrow-chested and short-sighted, and that there must be 
more opportunity for recreation. When an Emperor, the 
chief source of all patronage, and the direct and competent 
master of all Services, talks like that in a bureaucratic State 
like Prussia, he is pretty sure to have his own way, for there 
is no one to resist him. A few reflective men may question 
his reasoning, and a few conservative men may dislike the 
necessary changes; but the majority will heave a great sigh of 
relief. The teachers, who are worked to death, if anybody is, 
will think themselves in Paradise with their new leisure, and 
opportunities for reading, for society, and for home-life ; the 
parents will be delighted to find their children happier ; and 
as to the children themselves—even in Prussia the love of 
study is an acquired taste, and there are woods and waters, 
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and indefinite pleasures of companionship, with which lessons 
eadly interfere. Everybody when ordered from above will 
surrender two hours a day of fagging industry without 
remonstrance, and a vast change may be made in a 
twelvemonth without any perceptible break in the usual 
routine of social arrangements. But then, all changes, 
even the best, have to be paid for, and in this case the 
price may be a heavy one, nothing less than the peculiar 
4“ Prussian spirit” which has carried Germany to the top of 
the world. The very essence of that spirit is willingness in 
painstaking, a readiness among the cultivated to bear, for the 
ake of efficiency, an amount of daily monotonous drudgery 
such as scarcely any educated class can be induced to endure. 
There is hardly any toil in the world more severe than that 
exacted from the Prussian Services. The Prussian Army is 
the best in the world, the Prussian Administration is the 
most effective in Europe for its purpose, because officers 
and Civil Servants alike, while regarding themselves as the 
highest classes in the country, consent when on duty to work 
as overpressed clerks will not work in any other land, putting 
their whole minds into every detail, and as anxious about 
buttons and statistical returns as about the weightiest matters 
of field-equipment or the distribution of justice. A Prussian 
regiment works like a compensated watch, and Prussian 
finances are absolutely free from peculation, because every 
individual officer and civilian wearies himself through long 
days of labour, with details as important but also as tiresome 
as polishing the cogs of the watch-wheels, or balancing the 
coppers in a complicated system of bank accounts. Everything 
is equally looked after, and everything is therefore perfect, and 
all the perfection is attained by strenuous labour. English 
officers watch Prussian officers through a day’s work with a sur- 
prise which has in it something of dismay as well as of admira- 
tion; and M. de Freycinet some years ago declared that French 
armies must depend for victory upon something other than 
the Prussian spirit, for that limitless capacity for taking 
trouble did not exist among the officers of France. The 
opinion of Europe is, in fact, unanimous, and if the Emperor 
seeks for the origin of this great virtue in his agents, he will, 
we think, find it in that habit of drudgery in his high-schools 
which he appears so greatly to despise. Prussian officers, civil 
and military, work as they do because they have been com- 
pelled to slave as boys, because the passion of indolence, which 
is in nine men out of ten as strong as a lust, has been com- 
pressed out of them. Steady, monotonous work has become a 
habit, and therefore, if not a joy—that, with all but a few, 
is an exaggeration—at least a necessity so completely accepted 
as one of the conditions of life that it has ceased to inflict 
pain. You can habituate yourself to work ten hours a day 
as easily as eight; but without the habit, the extra labour is 
felt almost like a torture. It is no light thing to abandon a 
habit like this, to substitute the methods of Eton for the 
methods of Bonn, and the reasons assigned by the Emperor 
for the change are not convincing. He says the body is not 
sufficiently strengthened; but let him look round upon his 
armies, and ask whether, except perhaps in a few regi- 
ments, the officers are not the physical equals of the men. 
At all events, they went through terrible campaigns side 
by side with soldiers trained to camp in the open with- 
out tents, and they did not die in any unusual proportion, 
unless, indeed, from the bullets, which in all successful 
armies seek out the officers first. Can men be more enduring 
than the officers who crossed France, and lay during six winter 
months around Paris? The Emperor says an extraordinary 
proportion of his students become short-sighted, and wear 
spectacles, and attributes this defect to much poring over 
books ; but the great oculist, Dr. Liebreich, his own subject, has 
proved that this evil, which is quite real, is due not to over- 
study, but to study under bad sanitary conditions, particularly 
as to temperature, and to the perverse oppression of seating 
students at flat tables, thereby compelling an almost permanent 
stoop, which is peculiarly injurious to the eyes. Prussian 
Jads may need a trifle more exercise, and a little longer 
holiday; but their work has not impaired their physique, 
while it has engrained a habit most difficult to acquire and 
indispensable to complete efficiency. There is no gain a man 
can acquire, if he wishes to do much work in life, equal to 
the early habit of drudging, which the Emperor himself 
remembers only to resent, but which probably is at least one 
cause why he can wear out his staff with his continuous 





energy, and then next day begin again. He thinks it is 
all his desire to do his duty, and no doubt that helps to 
make him so energetic; but he hardly knows how sickening, 
if he had never drudged, the drudgery would seem to him. 
Let him watch well-born women trying to work, and he will 
see the difference. They can work splendidly for a time under 
any impulse; but if they are obliged to work for eight hours a 
day continuously through the year, they either acquire a new 
habit from the beginning, or they sicken—physically sicken—of 
the drudgery and die, or they abandon such labour in uncon- 
querable disgust, for any career in which they may enjoy, as 
they phrase it, some control of their own time. 

We are the more earnest in insisting on the great profit of 
drudgery to the young, because it is the last counteracting 
force remaining against the tendency of our day to abandon 
for their sakes all methods of annealing them. This generation 
has abandoned, in England at least, the old methods of com- 
pulsion, and has ceased to think the compression of the young, 
their education, as it were, by force, either justifiable or ex- 
pedient. They are not beaten, they are not disciplined by 
punishment, and they are not urged every hour, as they used 
to be, bya kind of moral torture. They are left almost as 
free as grown men, and the result has been remarkable. The 
lads are distinctly happier, so much happier that the new 
system will last ; and we think, after considerable experience 
of a special class of the younger cultivated, they are dis- 
tinctly better—there is an exception to this, the vicious 
becoming more daring in vice—but they are also more 
childlike, less disposed to early and continuous effort, 
and more afraid of what they call monotonous toil,—that 
is, in practice, of continuous attention to the disagreeable 
or dry details of daily work. That is a great loss, the effect 
of which is to push back the age of efficiency many years, 
those who are compelled by circumstances to succeed being 
obliged to acquire a new habit to begin with, and to put off 
an unconscious way of lounging through their duty. The 
only remedy to be hoped for—for the old system cannot, by 
consent of all parents, be tried again—is to demand much 
labour at school, to see that there is compulsion in school- 
hours, to implant there that habit of drudging without 
impatience, in the absence of which there is no great 
success possible, even to a Kaiser. The German Emperor 
would deprive his cultivated class even of this resource, and 
in principle he is, we are satisfied, mistaken. He may make 
the lads of Prussia happier, and probably will, for any lad 
anywhere is happy if he is abroad; and he certainly will in- 
crease the happiness of his Professors; but he will not main- 
tain the Prussian nation in its condition of almost strained 
efficiency,—and that, as he acknowledged in another part of his 
speech to the School Conference, is what he is seeking. He 
wants good officers, he says, and therefore lowers their ability 
to bear mental fatigue. He might as well want exceptional 
acrobats, and therefore relax their training. We fear he is 
like the rest of mankind in our day, seeking an Utopia, in 
which no one shall be overworked, yet all men shall love 
monotonous labour for its own sweet sake. He is orthodox 
as well as well-read, and the author of Genesis might have 
taught him better. Labour is a curse imposed on man for 
discipline, and with the labour disciplining will cease too. 
Drudgery is drill. — 
FAT CATTLE. 

E wonder what effect would have been produced upon 

the mind of a vegetarian by a visit to the show of 

fat beasts that has been held this week in the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall at Islington. It is a curious reflection to 
suggest itself in such a place, but we cannot help speculating 
as to whether he would flee away at once from the scene, 
horrified at the sight of all that innocent and pleasant life 
that has been so carefully brought to a comfortable maturity 
only to be ruthlessly sacrificed to the butcher’s knife, more 
deeply impressed than ever with the carnivorous blood- 
guiltiness of his neighbours, and more than ever confirmed 
in his own opinions and convinced of the righteousness of his 
own diet; or whether, on the other hand, he would suddenly 
realise how great and important was the industry that uni- 
versal vegetarianism would abolish, and despair of suggesting 
any substitute that would make up for its loss to the farmer. 
As matters now stand in England, the only rural industry 








that can be said to prosper at all is that of cattle, the raising 
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and feeding of fat stock, and, in a less degree, the care of 
dairy-produce. Little more than a generation ago, the 
prices of corn and cattle went hand-in-hand; they rose 
together or they fell together; and the farmer’s ideas 
of steady prosperity were contained in what was then his 
standing toast, “The Three Sixes,”—60s. per quarter for 
his wheat, 60s. per hundredweight for his cheese, and 6d. a 
pound for his fat stock. The first of these “sixes” has gone, 
never to reappear probably; the import of foreign grain into 
this country is likely to increase more rapidly than its demand, 
and the price of bread-stuffs to fall rather than to rise again. 
Our dairy-produce just manages to hold its own; but in spite 
of the enormous imports of frozen mutton from New Zealand 
and the River Plate, and the still greater quantity of American 
beef that is poured into this country, the price of English meat 
still remains where it was, and the last “six” has proved the 
salvation of thefarmer. That it has done so, is largely owing to 
the immense improvement that has taken place during the last 
thirty years, both in the live stock itself and in the conditions 
of fattening it, and also, of course, to the fact that English 
people like to have the best of everything, and meat cannot 
be carried great distances, like grain, without suffering some 
damage. For the great improvement in the breeds, both of 
sheep and cattle, we owe much gratitude to the Smithfield Club, 
which has now for very nearly a century devoted itself to the 
encouragement and assistance of both breeders and graziers, 
and which still continues by its annual show to turn our 
attention to a class that was once termed the backbone of our 
country, and to help their efforts towards reaching a still 
higher degree of perfection in their products. 


It was quite early in this century, we believe, that the then 
President of the Club proposed its dissolution, on the score 
that it had already fulfilled all the objects for which it had been 
constituted. Fortunately, his colleagues were not of his opinion, 
and the Club still continued to exist and exhibit, with the 
result that the different classes of animals shown have been 
more than trebled, and the excellence of the individual beasts 
has been even further improved. According to the best judges, 
the progress in quality has steadily advanced with that in the 
quantity of the entries, and the show of this year is no excep- 
tion to that rule. Reviewing it briefly, we may remark 
that the shorthorns still hold their position as the breed par 
excellence. During the twenty-two years that a Champion 
Plate has been awarded to the best beast in the show, 
the prize has been carried off thirteen times by an animal of 
the shorthorn class. The winner of this year came from one 
of her Majesty’s farms, as did also the champion of the Devon 
breed, and three other first prizes. The shorthorn champion 
is really an admirable combination of perfections in every 
point: a roan-coloured heifer, aged two years and nine months, 
and weighing over 16 ewt.,—no very extraordinary weight for 
the age and class of animal, nor was the animal itself very 
notable in any one particular; but the prize had evidently, 
and very justly, been awarded for its very rare and even ex- 
cellence throughout. It was probably to this rare combination 
of many good qualities that it owed its victory over the second- 
best animal, a heifer of the same age of the Angus-Aberdeen 
breed, and scaling, we should think, a full hundredweight 
heavier. Both these breeds—the shorthorn and the polled 
Angus—found many entries; the Norfolk, or red polls, and 
the Welsh breed were but scantily represented. There 
were some magnificent animals in both the Devon and 
the Hereford classes, noticeably a two-year-old steer of 
the former breed; and the useful but uninteresting Sussex 
breed was well represented in point of number. Both prizes 
for the cross-breeds were won by crosses of shorthorn 
with the Scotch breeds,—the first by a cross of shorthorn and 
polled Angus, and the second by a shorthorn and West High- 
lander. It is to the picturesque West Highlanders that the 
visitors who regard the show from an esthetic point of view 
would probably give the prize; their widespread horns and 
rough, shaggy coats suggest a wilder and more romantic scenery 
than that of the tame and quiet English pastures. Of all 
breeds they are perhaps the most thrifty, making the best of 
the scantiest and coarsest grasses, and picking up a sufficient 
living in places where the sleek Devon would speedily starve. 
Both in that respect, however, and in attractiveness also, they 
are hard pressed by the little Kerries, a delightful miniature 
of a cow that of late years has been rising greatly in English 
favour, more, we should say, on account of its picturesque ap- 








pearance in an English park than for any particular excellences 
in other respects. But it would be rather absurd to look for 
beauty at all in a show of fat cattle ; there is a certain air of arti. 
ficiality that robs the beasts of any charms but those of use- 
fulness. By an artificial system of breeding, they have been 
reduced to the condition of frameworks upon which even 
layers of fat and lean are to be laid; and by an artificia} 
system of feeding, the fat and lean have been lavishly laid upon 
them, comfortably rounding off their forms and hiding the 
more natural contours that Nature would have given them. 
Whether these strenuous efforts to get as much flesh as pos. 
sible upon one animal have any effect upon the actual flavour 
of the beef itself, it would be very difficult to decide; it would 
require a very delicate palate to tell the difference between 
stall-fed and grass-fed beef, although in the case of mutton 
the difference is evident enough. But then, the difference 
between the various breeds of sheep in the point of mutton is 
also an appreciable one, and the initiated would easily dis- 
tinguish between the fine Southdown and the coarser grain and 
flavour of Lincoln mutton. In point of mere size and weight, 
the long-woolled Lincoln far surpasses any other sheep, and 
a pen of three of those sheep is quite one of the finest exhibits 
of this year’s show. Of the short-woolled breeds, the Hamp- 
shires take the prize, beating, what is difficult to beat, some 
very excellent lots of Southdowns. 

“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” was the 
axiom propounded by Dr. Johnson,—propounded, however, as. 
a good example of a non-sequitur, and as such we may repeat 
it. The beast is fat and flourishing; but the man is lean, and 
very far from comfortable. Do what he can and struggle as 
he may, the British farmer, with his labourer and his herds- 
man, cannot manage to rise above the level of depression to 
which he has sunk during the last quarter of a century. 
Even in the grazing districts, there seems to be the same dark 
cloud overshadowing him and all his works. We hear of good 
pasture-land, within a moderate distance of the market, that 
cannot find tenants even at the lowest of fair rents. We 
have every reason to know that the price of good meat has 
not fallen, and that the produce of the English dairy is 
every whit as much in demand to-day as it ever was; and 
yet we are continually being assured that the outlook for 
home-bred cattle is becoming almost as dark as that for home- 
grown wheat. We hope that this may not really be the case : 
if it is so, we shall be driven to the belief that improvement 
is not so much wanted in our stock as it is in our farmers 
themselves, and that the fault lies rather in the man than 
in the conditions of the country. In one way, the Club: 
Show tells us but little: most of the exhibitors are people 
who maintain farms rather for their pleasure than their profit, 
and it is possible that the products that are shown represent 
an amount of expenditure altogether out of proportion with 
the results attained. Such farmers do good service in acting 
as experimental pioneers, and making easy the way for the 
small capitalists to whom farming is a very serious business ; 
but the progress that they make is no evidence of the 
progress made by the small farmers, though the improve- 
ment of breed must, in the long-run, help the latter 
by making good store animals cheap. On the supposi- 
tion that the grumbling with respect to our cattle industry 
is hardly justified by facts—and under these circumstances it 
is a supposition that we may fairly make—it would seem that 
the chief hope for British farming lies in a further extension 
of that industry. That such an extension is possible, we can 
hardly doubt. According to a paper issued by our Board of 
Agriculture, which was quoted the other day by Mr. Carringtor 
Smith before the Farmers’ Club, Denmark had, in 1888, 682 
horned cattle to every 1,000 inhabitants, and 38 to a square 
kilométre ; Holland, in 1886, had 356 per 1,000 inhabitants, and 
47 per square kilométre ; while Great Britain, in 1888, had only 
188 cattle per 1,000 inhabitants, and 47 per square kilométre. 
Even making fair allowance for the different proportion of 
available grazing-land in the three countries, a wide margin 
would be left, and Great Britain may be said to be far behind 
the other two in the matter of cattle, both taken in proportion 
to her population and in proportion to her acreage. Of course 
it is true that even in our grazing-land itself there is a wide 
difference, and that one cannot expect the same result from 
the cold, hard fields of the Eastern Counties as from the 
richer pastures of our Western Coast, to which the Gulf 
Stream brings its life-giving supply of warm mists and rains. 
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But, taken all round, Great Britain may claim, in comparison 
with other countries, to have more than a fair share of land 
adapted to stock-raising; and as she has already shown that 
no country can surpass her in the matter of quality, we may 
reasonably hope that she may now turn her attention to 
quantity as well. 

There is something very attractive about a show of fat 
beasts. A solemn quiet reigns, as far as the animals themselves 
are concerned. With placid docility, they busy themselves 
ap to the last moment, on the very threshold of the butcher’s 
shop, with performing the great businesses of their blameless 
lives,—eating and sleeping. They appear to be perfectly happy 
and perfectly content. But for all thai, we wish that it had 
not been thought necessary to label those that had been sold 
with the placard, “ Purchased by Mr. , purveyor of meat.” 
Not that it was likely to disturb the minds of the animals 
themselves—though of course no one cares to be reminded 
of his latter end—but because it might, by its unpleasant 
suggestion, jar upon the delicate susceptibilities of some 
people,—of our vegetarian, for instance. It is too like the 
unfortunate turtle that one used to see parading the shop- 
window, with the legend, “Soup to-morrow,” fixed upon its 
dack. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CYNICISM OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In common, I hope, with many others, I have been much 
pained by the cynicism of the two articles in the Spectator on 
the dispute between the English Liberals and the followers 
of Mr. Parnell. There is, however, one argument in your 
second article which, though deduced from a misrepresenta- 
tion, has yet a certain plausibility which makes it desirable to 
answer it. You say :-—“ If Ireland had really been a separate 
nation, no refusal of the sort would have been thought of. 
We should have taken the expressed will of Germany, France, 
or Italy as overriding altogether our own right to challenge 
the character of the statesman with whom we were asked to 
enter into negotiations.” 





Now, supposing this to be absolutely true (and no doubt it 
is much truer than some of us like to think), is not the answer 
to the argument that, in every protest on every possible ground, 
one must consider one’s power of enforcing one’s objection ? 
and that the possibility of enforcing it enormously increases 
the moral duty of making the protest? Was there not an 
analogous case (on this point) in our protests against Turkish 
eruelties? At the time of the Russo-Turkish quarrel, was it 
not the favourite taunt of Lord Beaconsfield’s followers against 
us that we ignored the tyrannies of the Czar in Poland and 
elsewhere, while we condemned those of the Sultan? The 
answer was: “We have fought for and propped up the 
Turkish Empire, and we are therefore morally responsible for 
its actions ; and have a claim to be heard by its rulers such as 
we cannot make good against the Czar.” 

In the case of Ireland, the argument is still stronger. You 
may, for party purposes, allege that Mr. Gladstone’s followers 
desire to make Ireland “a separate nation,” though they have 
always denied that charge. But even if that were so, that 
would not justify them in repudiating the responsibility for 
‘her actions while she is still connected with us. Had that 
been the creed of the English Home-rulers, they ought, of 
course, to have insisted that neither Mr. Gladstone nor any 
other Minister should have had a hand in drawing up the Home- 
rule Bill, but that the Irish Members should have been left to 
do it for themselves; and then all English Liberals should 
have withdrawn from Irish affairs altogether, and left Mr. 
Balfour to fight it out with Mr. Parnell. 

But that would have been quite as contrary to part of their 
creed as the abandonment of Home-rule would be to another 
part. We are not all, like the extreme Socialists, bound to 
refuse everything good because we cannot get what we hold to 
be the best. Gladstone’s rule may be better than Balfour’s, 
though an Irish Parliament might be better still; and while 
there is the connection between England and Ireland, while 
Mr. Parnell is the Member of an English Parliament and sub- 
ject to the control of English law, we may try an action 
towards him by the standards of English public opinion. 
Nor, again, if the Home-rule movement were checked for a 





time by this quarrel, do I see that there is anything illogical 
in preferring one good to another, or in thinking that domestic 
purity may be more important than any form of government. 
Lord Salisbury no doubt does not think so, for he thinks 
Mr. Parnell’s offence mainly a subject for jesting; but Mr. 
Gladstone thinks otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 
South Lodge, Squire's Mount, Hampstead, December 7th. 


[Cynicism must have some esoteric meaning for Mr. 
Maurice. Why it should be cynical to say that if the 
English Home-rulers and their great leader will not let the 
Irish Party, even though unanimous on the subject, choose an 
immoral and unworthy man to represent them in their 
dealings with England, but would rather break up the whole 
party of Home-rule than tolerate such a choice, it is evident 
that, in their idea, Home-rule is only due to Ireland whenever 
the consequences of Home-rule are not disagreeable to Great 
Britain, we are wholly unable to understand. It appears to 
us that such a statement is the simplest possible statement 
of the facts. If Home-rule does not mean allowing people to 
go wrong for themselves and on their own responsibility, 
rather than insist on their going right to please us, what does 
it mean —Ep. Spectator. ] 





“ROBERT ELSMERE” AND UNIVERSITY HALL. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I am very loth to say anything more in public just 
yet about University Hall. We have had our full share of 
public attention for the present, and we are most anxious to 
devote ourselves to that quiet daily work which can alone 
make our scheme really worthy of all the interest it has 
awakened. But ona point which specially touches myself, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say a few words. In the first 
place, my own view of the connection of the Hall with a 
particular book is not altogether that which was expressed 
by my kind friend Mr. Stopford Brooke. I believe very 
strongly that whatever English book had been written 
or left unwritten, some attempt of the kind would certainly 
have been made in England about this time, simply as 
the outcome of a steadily growing public need and pressure 
of public opinion. In America, where what may be called 
the literary and historical aspects of Christian theology 
have been, owing to various circumstances, more freely and 
widely studied than amongst ourselves, a good deal of 
organised effort in the nature of the University Hall lecturing 
and class-teaching has been going on for some time. It isour 
turn now, and in my belief, at any rate, the next English 
generation will witness a very wide transformation of ideas on 
a large number of these literary and historical questions 
connected with our popular religion. 

If this is so, the link between the Hall and a particular 
book is purely accidental, and will be very soon forgotten. 
But meanwhile, may I be allowed a passing protest against 
the use you have several times made of a passage—containing 
a French quotation from an essay by M. Jules Simon—which 
occurs in the last scenes of ‘ Robert Elsmere”? That passage 
is of course dramatic. It is put into the mouth of a man of 
eager and enthusiastic temperament who feels himself near to 
death, and who, as that great moment draws close, throws 
himself more and more on the immediate certainties of the 
religious life,—the certainties of feeling and of faith. The 
difficulties of speculative definition—and surely they are 
difficulties—must be faced by a man of Elsmere’s kind at 
the right time and place, and as best he can. But in the 
clairvoyance of death, a moment of impatience with our poor 
human instrument of words is certainly natural to such a 
man,—a moment of intense certainty that the spiritual reality 
to which he is clinging is beyond and above all the expressions 
it has ever found. To take such an utterance, and to make 
it the measure of the whole teaching, scientific, philosophical, 
or historical, which an institution founded in the interests of 
Christian Theism can accumulate in support of its high argu- 
ment, is neither reasonable nor just ; and the Spectator has so 
often shown itself to be both in its treatment of persons and 
institutions with whom it disagrees, that I appeal to you, 
Sir, with every confidence, to give this letter a place in your 
columns.—I am, Sir, Xc., Mary A. Warp. 

[It is because we think the passage we have so often quoted 





the real and natural outcome of the whole view of Revelation 
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taken in “ Robert Elsmere,” that we cannot acquiesce in the 
justice of Mrs. Humphry Ward's protest.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MEMORY OF BIRDS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested by the following in- 
cident displaying the wonderful power of memory which some 
birds possess. Some time ago, we had a cock of the black, 
single-comb Spanish breed. The farm-boy, who lived about 
five hundred yards from the farm, was in the habit of 
encouraging this cock to spur at him, so that every morning, 
as he went to his work, a pugilistic encounter took place 
between boy and cock. After a time, the boy left us and 
wentto London. Returning at the end of six months, he paid 
a visit to his fellow-labourers at the farm. He was immediately 
recognised by the cock, and on coming out of his cottage the 
next morning, he found the bird waiting outside for him ready 
again to face his opponent. This continued for several days, 
until one afternoon the boy came to the farm to wish his 
companions good-bye, as he was returning to London; and 
the next morning the cock omitted to pay his usual visit. We 
thus have an instance of the memory of a bird stretching over 
the space of six months.—I am, Sir, &., 
FLORENCE BARFORD. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM: THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’. 
“ ASHES to ashes, dust to dust,” 
In broken voice he said, 


Committing to the grave in love and trust 
The body of the dead. 


Again must men the death-bell toll, 
And the last rites fulfil, 
Down through St. Paul’s the solemn music roll— 
The broken voice is still. 





Too great to praise in idle song: 
They best revere his name 
Who learn the lessons that he taught them long, 
By voice or book the same: 


To curb the impulse that misleads, 
The temper that betrays, 
Only to think the thoughts, to do the deeds, 
That swell the song of Praise : 


To hope, when shadows darken fast 
This life of doubt and sin; 
To find from humbling lessons of the past 
Strength and self-discipline. 
W. R. A. 





DUTY. 


CaLL, and I follow, power unknown ; 
Thy summons has a sovereign tone, 
As trumpet stern in morning air 

To bid to duties fresh repair, 

Or bugle soft, with evening dew, 

To cleanse and fortify anew. 

Call, and I follow; peace or war, 

I care not what thy mandates are: 

In peace, ’tis somewhere bliss to find 
A stay for the unstable mind; 

And ’tis in power of war alone 

To strike at once the master-tone ; 

To break the spell, to breathe the word 
More trenchant than a warrior’s sword, 
With might the dastard doubt to slay, 
And cut the sophistry away; 

Till out of ease, and evil fire, 

The witcheries of low desire, 
Refashioned on a loftier plan, 

Springs from the grave an altered man. 
Call, and I follow, power unseen ; 
Thou dost not ask what I have been; 
How little worthy of the prize, 

How all unmeet for sacrifice ; 

Nor ask I what thou hast in store 

Of wavering balance, less or more; 








What thrill of pleasure, throb of pain, 
Or nearer loss, or distant gain. 
For, mighty Voice, we cannot see 
What is the end of following thee ; 
The laurel-wreath, the triumph-crown, 
The hero’s rapture of renown ; 
Or struck to death beneath the wall 
Unseen, unknown, unwept, to fall ; 
Contented yet in dying ear 
The victors’ shout aloft to hear; 
And feel, they had not climbed so high 
But o’er our mortal agony. 
Call, and we follow. Cold and bare, 
How is it that thou art so fair? 
While softer beauties leave us tame, 
How dost thou set our blood aflame ? 
And call us from the flattering crowd, 
The maddening shout, the plaudit loud, 
The laugh, the lights, the flowers that shine, 
The revel, and the untasted wine, 
Alone, apart, with thee to win 
A solitary joy within ; 
The joy, from sources past our ken, 
Of sternest souls, and strongest men ? 
O mightiest Voice, ’tis that in thee 
We join a nobler company; 
And with them trust thy call to find 
No empty figment of the mind, 
But echo, in unearthly tone, 
Of lips divine in worlds unknown. 
Tis that beneath thy poor disguise 
We read a wanderer of the skies, 
Whose broken utterance, faint and rare, 
Is common-tongue of angels there. 
And once it happened as we went 
Companioned with a sweet content, 
Listening to hear thy music strange, 
Our very being seemed to change, 
The veil of flesh to fall away, 
The eye to see a purer day ; 
Another form beside us trod, 
We knew thee, Duty, power of God. 

A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 
a 
LORD MELBOURNE.* 
Ir is hard to imagine a better piece of work than this short 
study of Lord Melbourne by Mr. Dunckley. Of all the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers, Lord Melbourne was probably the 
least biassed by party ties. He was a Whig who became a 
Canningite, and the Whigs who became Canningites were not 
of the strictest sect of their religion. He was, indeed, so 
much of a Canningite that he did not censure the first 
Government of the Prince Regent for reappointing the 
Duke of York to the command of the Army, after the 
scandalous jobs of which it had been plainly proved that the 
Duke of York or his mistress, Mrs. Clarke, had been guilty, 
in virtually selling commissions in the Army through the 
latter. Canning was in the Ministry, and Canning wished the 
vote of censure to be defeated; so Lamb ignored his own most 
cherished principles by refusing to join in the censure. This 
seems to us the least creditable act of his political life, for 
he really felt this kind of corruption and its mischief more 
keenly than he felt any merely political shortcoming, and he 
had taken great pains to expose the Duke of York’s misdoings, 
and would undoubtedly have reprobated in the strongest way 
the reappointment of so incapable and so unscrupulous a 
Commander-in-Chief, had not his hero-worship for Canning 
at that time stopped his mouth. Yet, on the other hand, his 
admiration of Canning did a good deal towards raising him 
above the narrowness of party ties, and giving him that pre- 
ference for putting the claims of good sense and sound reason 


above the claims of party, which rendered him so excellent a 


constitutional adviser for a young Queen in her first apprentice- 
ship to the duties of State. Lord Melbourne was in some 
respects more Liberal than the Whigs, and in the truest sense, 
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‘more Liberal than the Radicals. He did not care for the Radical 
shibboleths, and did not care much even for the Whig shibbo- 
Jeths; but what he did care for was that great administrative 
scandals should be suppressed, and that men should cease to 
let their eyes be blinded towhat was mischievous by thecut-and- 
dried maxims of any political school. He wasa progressist rather 
than a Whig, and did not allow his wish for obviously reasonable 
changes to be limited by his desire to regard a useful improve- 
ment as the legitimate monopoly of any one party in the 
State. Perhaps the most notable of his single achievements 
was his exclusion of Lord Brougham from his second Adminis- 
tration, and the frank but perfectly temperate language in 
which he explained: to Lord Brougham the reasons why he 
declined to co-operate with him again. No Minister of late days 
has had so difficult a task to perform, and none perhaps could 
have performed it so well,—with so much strength and vivacity, 
and so much equanimity and freedom from acrimony. Nor, 
probably, could any Minister of the latter part of the Queen’s 
reign have educated the Queen in constitutional habits of 
thought, feeling, and practice so effectually as did Lord Mel- 
bourne. He was the perfect ideal of a constitutional as 
distinguished from a party adviser, and yet he recognised to 
the full the claims of party and its necessary place in any 
Parliamentary system. Mr. Dunckley says that his teaching 
was complementary to that of Baron Stockmar, whom King 
Leopold sent over here to be a sort of constitutional private 
tutor to the Queen. But we know more about Baron 
Stockmar now than we did twenty years ago, and have a 
good deal of reason to doubt whether the Baron was a good 
adviser at all. He did not understand the English Parlia- 
mentary system, and beyond this he seems to have been 
a cold-blooded utilitarian without any high ethical tone. 
Whatever Lord Melbourne’s defects were, he certainly was 
full of the spirit of honour to the very core. 

Lord Melbourne is generally supposed to have been perfectly 
destitute of that “ earnestness ” which has made Mr. Gladstone 
so great a hero with the English people. And of course 
he was not in the main an earnest man. His first question 
was, “ Can’t you leave it alone?” and his leading idea was 
that a great deal more harm is done by over-zeal than by 
indifference. Suirtout point de zile would have been Lord 
Melbourne's motto, if he had had a motto; while Mr. 
Gladstone’s would be just the reverse. Yet Mr. Dunckley 
shows that Lord Melbourne really originated that policy 
towards Ireland which distinguished the earlier and sounder 
part of Mr. Gludstone’s career; that he was the first to 
mike a Catholic Solicitor-General for Ireland; that he would 
have made O’Connell Attorney-General, if his colleagues 
would have permitted it; that he installed in Dublin Castle 
the only popular Administration of this century (unless, indeed, 
we should except Lord Aberdeen’s short Administration in 
1886),—namely, Lord Carlisle and Mr. Drummond,—and that 
he himself, when he was Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, was 
universally liked, and regarded as the one Minister who treated 
the Irish people with just as much friendliness and considera- 
tion as he treated the English people. Perhaps if he had had 
just a shade more zeal for his own policy, he might have 
done better still. It is not easy to feel confident that 
he might not have insisted with advantage on making 
O’Connell Attorney-General, and have carried the day, with 
results of conciliation to Ireland more considerable and 
of larger consequence than any appointment of the kind 
ever had before or since. But in this case, his “ Can’t 
you leave it alone ?” probably did him more harm than, in all 
the other cases in which it was really prudent counsel, it 
ever did him good. There again, Ireland’s destiny was 
unfortunate. With a Prime Minister who understood the 
temper of her people, and an Administration that pleased 
the Irish people, the one appointment which migbt possibly 
have changed the whole tenor of Irish political history 
was not made, just because Lord Melbourne was a little 
too easy-going, a little too indisposed to stand up against 
his colleagues’ prejudices, and to insist on the policy which 
he himself preferred. 

Lord Melbourne resembled Mr. Gladstone in one other 
respect also; like him, he was an omnivorous reader, 


and not only knew a great deal of some subjects, but 
more than most men of a great many subjects. Among other 
matters, he knew a good deal in a loose way of theology, 
though there he could not compete with Mr. Gladstone. 





Indeed, it is very curious to compare the poco curante tone 
of the worldly theologian of the early part of the Queen’s 
reign, with the eager and controversial tone of the unworldly 
theologian of its close. Amongst some of the most amusing 
of Mr. Dunckley’s pages,—and hardly a page of this little book 
is dull after the preliminary matter is passed by,—is his 
account of Lord Melbourne’s dealings with theology and 
Church preferments :— 


« Asthechief purveyor of patronage in Church and State hehad 
more embarrassing duties to perform. We take some illustrations 
from his papers, which Mr. Sanders has edited with so much care 
and skill. He‘ carefully preserved all applications for appointments 
and promotions, and his refusals of demands which he thought 
unworthy of consideration were couched in terms of crushing 
severity. There was a familiar reply of his to an earl soliciting a 
marquisate, which began, ‘‘ My dear , how can you be such a 
d fool?” Of another seeker cf honours and rewards he 
asked, “ Confound it, does he want a Garter for his other leg ? ” 
To a colonial governor who wished to take a title reminiscent of 
his administration, he wrote, “Is it not too much like Scipio 
Africanus?” He was perhaps especially irreverent in the case of 
bishops. “D it,” he has been heard to say, “another bishop 
dead.” He thought bishops died on purpose to plague him, and 
he is reported to have said that he never knew a sleepless night 
except when he had to fill up some episcopal vacancy. His theo- 
logical reading is believed to have been extensive, but he began it 
rather late in life, probably to qualify himself for making his 
ecclesiastical appointments. The following is addressed to Lord 
John Russell, whose brother, the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
was apparently a candidate for the Deanery of Exeter, where the 
arch-foe of Liberalism, Dr. Philpott, was bishop: “ I believe that 
I have been misinformed after all about the Deanery of Exeter, 
and that it is in the gift of the Crown. There is much application 
for it, and ——- writes in the greatest anxiety, saying that they 
want a man of the firmest character and the greatest abilities to 
cope with that devil of a bishop, who inspires more terror than 
ever Satan did. If it is in the gift of the Crown Wrio shall have 
it, and I wish you would write and tell him so. I think his aristo- 
cratic name and title will be of advantage to him in his contest 
with the Prince of Darkness, of whom, however, it must be said 
that he is a gentleman.”’ Some years previously he had asked 
Archbishop Whately whether Arnold was epen to reasonable 
objection on the ground of heterodoxy in his works. The Arch- 
bishop replied, ‘Certainly not,’ but thought it right to add that 
the ‘imputation of heresy’ was likely to be kept up and urged, as 
in the case of Dr. Hampden, and on very similar grounds. In 1840 
Arnold’s name came up again, and Melbourne writes thus to the 
Bishop of Norwich: ‘I return you Arnold’s letters. With respect 
to the immediate object, the Act of last session has annexed this 
eanonry of Christchurch which has just fallen vacant, to the 
Margaret Professorship of Divinity. I have, as you know, a high 
opinion of Arnold, which has been raised still higher by the affair 
of the Wardenship of Manchester (refused by Arnold), but Dr. 
Arnold has published some indiscreet opinions. I call them in- 
discreet because they have, as it appears to me, without any 
adequate reason or object, impaired his own utility, and these 
opinions would, I own, render me unwilling to name him fora 
professorship of divinity or any science connected with divinity, 
in the University of Oxford.’ He writes to the same bishop on 
another subject: ‘The incumbent of Woodbridge is anxious to 
exchange benefices with the incumbent of Methwold, both in your 
diocese. Do you think this ought to be done, and would the arrange- 
ment have your approbation and sanction ? I do not much like 
myself this chopping and changing of livings. A clergyman should 
take his parish as a husband does his wife, for better or worse, 
and not be seeking separation on any small disgust, or for any 
petty reason, such as climate, bad neighbourhood, quarrelling with 
parishioners. The liberty of divorce would in both cases lead to 
dissolution of the connection for any and every trifling reason.’ 
The most important of Melbourne’s episcopal appointments was 
that of Dr. Connop Thirlwall to the diocese of St. David’s. Thirl- 
wall had long laboured under a suépicion of heresy. When a 
fellow and tutor of Trinity he had published a pamphlet in favour 
of admitting Dissenters to the university, and the censures it drew 
upon him from Dr. Wordsworth, then master of the college, led 
him to resign. He had since published a translation of Schleier- 
macher’s Gospel of St. Luke, and joined Julius Hare in translating 
Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome.’ He held the college living of Kirby 
Lonsdale when Melbourne searched him out, and a letter asking 
him to call upon the Prime Minister found him on his rambles at 
a village inn. The story of the interview is told by Mr. Torrens : 
‘He called at South Street, as he had been asked to do, and on 
finding that the minister had not yet risen was about to leave his 
card, when he was told that directions had been given that he was 
to be shown in whenever he happened to come. Melbourne was 
in bed, surrounded with letters and newspapers. “Very glad to 
see you (he began) ; sit down, sit down ; hope you are come to say 
you accept. I only wish you to understand that I don’t intend, if 
I know it, to make a heterodox bishop—I don’t like heterodox 
bishops. As men they may be very good anywhere else, but I 
think they have no business on the Bench. I take great interest,” 
he continued, “in theological questions, and I have read a good 
deal of those old fellows, pointing to a pile of folio editions of the 
Fathers. They are excellent reading and very amusing; some 
time or other we must have a talk about them. I sent your 
edition of Schleiermacher to Lambeth, and asked the Primate to 
tell ma candidly what he thought of it—and look, here are his 
notes on the margin, pretty copious, you see. He does not concur 
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in all your opinions, but he says there is nothing heterodox in 
your book.” Thirlwall frankly responded to the appeal thus 
made to his honour, Melbourne was satisfied, the appointment 
was confirmed, and few men have conferred greater dignity on 
the Bench.’ ” 

It is greatly to the credit of a man of whom this could be 
written, that Mr. Greville should have written of his laborious 
education of the Queen as he does in the following passage 
quoted by Mr. Dunckley :— 

«Month after month,’ writes Mr. Greville, ‘he remains at the 
Castle, submitting to this daily routine; of all men he appeared 
to be the last to be broken in to the trammels of a Court, and 
never was such a revolution seen in any one’s occupations and 
habits. Instead of indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of 
luxurious ease, he is always sitting bolt upright; his free-and-easy 
language interlarded with “damns,” is carefully guarded and 
regulated with the strictest propriety, and he has exchanged the 
good talk of Holland House for the trivial, laboured, and weari- 
some inanities of the Royal circle.’ ” 

Melbourne was no courtier. He hated conventionality, 
formality, and etiquette, and nothing but real devotion to the 
Queen, and the feeling that he was performing a duty for 
which he was remarkably well fitted, and which no man in any 
other position except that of Prime Minister could have per- 
formed, would have induced him to go through all this cere- 
mony for her benefit. Had William Lamb had a different 
home, a more devoted father and a less worldly mother,—he 
could hardly have had a more devoted one,—he might have 
been one of the noblest statesmen of this century. As it is, 
he was probably one of the most useful, and at least as con- 
scientious as a thoroughly worldly, though thoroughly 
kind-hearted man, brought up to regard social persiflage 
as a sort of note of good society, could possibly have been. 
There was something sweet and genial about his temper, 
which shone out in his forbearance with the very ill- 
regulated mind of his wife—the Lady Caroline Lamb 
who made such a fuss about Byron, and wrote a novel in 
which Byron and herself figured under thin disguises. And if 
he had learned to unite with this manliness and gentleness a 
high sense of moral duty, he might, we think, have been the best, 
as he was in fact, in some respects, one of the most useful, of 
the Queen’s Prime Ministers. We should much like to know 
her Majesty’s comparative estimate of Lord Melbourne and 
Lord Beaconsfield. Probably she would prefer the second, 
who had doubtless more ambition and more genius; but we 
do not believe that he had either the “ bottom of good sense” 
or the political conscientiousness of Lord Melbourne. Of the 
two Lives of the Queen’s Prime Ministers which have as yet 
appeared, we certainly give the preference to Mr. Dunckley’s 
over Mr. Froude’s. Mr. Froude had the more attractive 
theme, but Mr. Dunckley has made more of the less interesting 
theme than Mr. Froude has made of the more interesting. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 

THE admirers of Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
whose name is legion, will assuredly find nothing to dis- 
appoint them in the latest works of these distinguished 
novelists. Even those who dissent from our opinion that 
Kirsteen almost touches, and that A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance 
quite touches, the author’s high-water mark of achievement, 
will not at any rate refuse to admit that both books are well 
worthy of the names upon their title-pages, and that they 
are rich in many of those qualities of imagination and 
literary art which have delighted the world in the finest of 
their many predecessors, 

Kirsteen is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s quieter novels. The 
human interest of the mere narrative is strong and sustained, 
but it does not rise to intensity. With the exception of one 
incident near the close of the book, the writer’s material con- 
sists of comparatively ordinary characters, and incidents 
which are made attractive by strong portraiture and skilful 
narration ; and several of the short stories collected together 
under the general title, Neighbours on the Green, provide more 
of that kind of strong emotional interest inspired by the con- 
templation of tragical crises in human history than is to be 
found in these three volumes. We need hardly say that 
these are words of simple description, not of hinted deprecia- 
tion. Creative power manifests itself as impressively, often 
more impressively, in homely vividness than in startling 
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violence of effect, and if the story of a well-born Scotch girl 
who leaves her home to enter a fashionable West-End dress. 
making establishment, and becomes the guardian-angel of 
her family, be not rich in strong excitements, Mrs. Oliphant 
shows that in the hands of a great artist it can be made to 
yield all the essential constituents of a thoroughly interesting 
novel. The writer’s skill in this respect is rendered all the 
more conspicuous by the small place given in the book to the 
inevitable love-story which in the generality of novels provides 
the narrative key-stone. Only in one chapter near the opening 
of the first volume, do we meet the bright Scotch lad to whom 
Kirsteen has given the love that she at any rate can only give 
once; the death of the brave young soldier in a far-away 
country is a mere incident which, though it colours the current 
of the story, does not divert it; and the curtain falls upon 
that pleasant but certainly unromantic object, a well-to-do, 
capable, and helpful old-maid. Kirsteen, like Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, belongs to the domain of sombre comedy, 
—that is, comedy which, while it retains its true character, has 
some of the elements and much of the emotional effect of 
tragedy. It is the story of the successful rebellion of a girl 
who is not a natural rebel, and in whom even the instinct of 
self-assertion seems at first weakly rather than strongly 
developed, against the culminating act of a domestic tyranny 
endured for years without protest, even without mental 
resistance. The Laird of Drumcarro has entered upon his 
impoverished Scottish heritage from the moral apprentice- 
ship of a West Indian slave-plantation, and his wife and 
daughters stand to him in the place of his black chattels. So 
long as the slavery is merely external, his daughter Kirsteen 
submits as perfectly as her weaker mother and sister; but the 
first pressure of the controlling hand on her inner self 
rouses in her a will and power of resistance which neither 
she nor those around her had dreamed was hers, and by one 
sudden improvised act her emancipation is effected. Drum- 
carro himself, with his unbending obstinacy, his almost 
insane family pride, and his quite insane outbursts of 
temper, is painted with a broad, masculine effectiveness which 
recalls the handling of Scott. Artistically, he is by far the 
most striking character in the book; but the intellectual 
interest of Kirsteen is centred in the story of the strengthening 
and development of the heroine’s nature after her adventurous 
plunge into the unknown ocean of London life. There is real 
humour in the account of how Kirsteen achieved the sub- 
mission of the peeresses, of whom the humbly-born Miss 
Jean has never quite lost her awe; and the good, kind Scotch 
dressmaker herself is one of the happiest of the author’s 
minor creations. Mrs. Oliphant has now been writing for 
very many years. Mrs. Margaret Maitland was far from being 
a new book in the year of the first Exhibition, and yet her 
latest story has not only the qualities which are gained by 
such an experience, but the freshness, the vivacity, the 
intellectual fecundity of youth. 

A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance is a beautiful book. ‘ Beautiful” 
is, of course, the epithet used by the schoolgirl to indicate a 
score of different kinds of excellence, or of what she considers 
excellence ; but no word can be denuded of its true utility by 
fatuous indiscriminateness of application ; and every now and 
then one comes across a book which, whatever other charms it 
may possess, has, above and beyond them all, the charm of 
beauty pure and simple,—which affects us just in the same way 
that we are affected by the sight of a lovely woman or a fair 
landscape. Such a book is Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new 
story. It has grace, it has pathos, it has the fascination which 
belongs to the lifelike embodiment of a winning ideal, and it 
has from first to last a very rare perfection of artistic manipu- 
lation; but it is only when we come to analyse our impressions 
that we think of these things separately: so long as we do 
not think, but simply feel, we are conscious only of the 
effect of beauty produced by their harmonious and satis- 
fying combination. The story told deals with the events 
of only thirty-six hours; scanty material, it will be said, 
for the filling of two ordinarily-sized volumes,—and yet we 
never have any feeling of diffuseness of treatment, but rather 
of singular concentration. There is neither anything super- 
fluous, nor any gratuitous elaboration of what is essential. 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, like Marzio’s Crucifix, deals with 
a single situation which is also a crisis in a life,—the crisis in 
the earlier book being spiritual, in the later mental; and it 
is difficult to say which is presented to us with more impressive 
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vividness and reality. The question answered by the climax 
of the narrative is, in the first story, “ Will the much-tempted 
Marzio save his soul ?”—in the second, “ Will the sorely-beset 
Count save his reason?” We are intensely interested in 
both; but in one case our interest in the man arises out of 
our apprehension of the solemnity of the issue, in the other 
our anxiety concerning the issue springs from our intense 
sympathy with the man. Indeed, Count Skariatine, who 
has been driven from his Russian home to a life of exile 
and poverty, who in the shop of the Munich tobacconist 
earns a meagre subsistence as a cigarette-maker, and who, 
with starved body and tottering brain, never for a moment 
loses either his natural sweetness or his natural dignity, is one 
of the most pathetic figures to be found in the fiction of the 
past few years ; and the pathos is all the more penetrating, all 
the more moving, in virtue of its reticence and restraint. The 
character is one which would have appealed strongly to 
Dickens, had it chanced to enter his chambers of imagery; 
but Dickens would have been almost certain to spoil his picture 
somewhere by histrionic prettinesses of handling, whereas Mr. 
COrawford’s effects are secured by severely simple imaginative 
handling, without a single stroke of rhetorical touching-up. 
The working of this fine instinct of imaginative power is 
specially noticeable in the telling of the lovely story of how the 
poor cigarette-filler, Vjera, raised the fifty marks to pay the 
debt which the distraught Count regarded as a debt of honour, 
non-payment of which would be a disgrace only to be 
wiped out by a voluntary death. The packing-up of her 
one supreme treasure—the hair of her dead mother—the 
ecstasy of the discovery that she can save it, and save her 
worshipped hero as well, by the sacrifice of her own red-brown 
tresses; the carrying of the gold and silver to the brain-sick 
man, to whom it is not mere money but life itself,—are nar- 
rated with a simplicity, an utter absence of effusiveness, only 
to be attained by an artist who knows that his own creations 
can be trusted to produce their due effect without any arti- 
ficial limelight effects. Of the mere literary workman- 
ship of A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, exaggeration of praise 
is impossible, for it is simply flawless. There is a somewhat 
long illustrative passage near the beginning of the second 
volume, devoted to a description of the annual rush of the 
Lapland reindeer to the sea, the beauty of which has seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed by any novelist ; but the romance is not 
a book of fine passages, it is a lovely and satisfying whole. 





SIR E. HAMLEY’S “CRIMEA.”* 

Ir seems to us certain that Sir Edward Hamley’s account of 
the Crimean War will be the history of that contest which will 
be read by future generations of Englishmen. It is scarcely 
possible that, except for purposes of reference and comparison, 
Mr. Kinglake’s eight mighty volumes should find readers after 
the immediate personal interest in the actors has disappeared 
with the generation which knew them. It is, therefore, 
important to realise what the nature of the story will be which 
will thus be transmitted to our children. It concerns events 
which at one time so absorbed the thoughts of Englishmen 
that, as Sir Edward says, quoting from Mr. Bright, “there 
were thousands in England who only laid their heads on their 
pillows at night to dream of their brethren in the Crimea.” 

In the first place, then, it must be said that Sir Edward 
Hamley’s is no mere epitome of the earlier and larger 
histories. He has a distinct belief of his own as to the true 
nature of the much-disputed story, and as to the true 
judgment to be passed on the various questions of responsi- 
bility involved in it. If the comparative brevity of his 
narrative permits him to avoid or only slightly touch some of 
those points of personal detail which occupy so large a 
space in Mr. Kinglake’s brilliant pages, yet the larger and 
more important questions which have been in dispute are all 
dealt with. On the whole, it seems to us that Sir Edward 
takes up very strong ground in most, if not all, of those cases 
in which he disputes the conclusions which have hitherto passed 
current as history. Overtly, and in express terms, he challenges 
the accuracy of many of General Todleben’s statements. In- 
directly, he suggests modifications of not a few of Mr. King- 
lake’s somewhat impassioned judgments. 

It is perhaps natural that an officer who was himself on the 
Staff during the Crimean War should take up the cudgels in 
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behalf of that much-abused body. But it must be said that the 
Staff could not have secured a better advocate. In particular, 
the friends of Sir John Burgoyne, on whom all the vials of 
Mr. Kinglake’s wrath were expended, have reason to be 
grateful for a vindication which seems to us to be, in some 
respects at least, unanswerable and complete. Mr. Kinglake 
had followed General Todleben in asserting that the popular 
assumption in regard to the weakness of the northern side of the 
fortress immediately after the Battle of the Alma was correct. 
General Todleben had declared that, had the allies advanced 
upon the north side, directly after the Battle of the Alma, sup- 
ported by the fleet, the ships could have crushed by their shells 
the great Star Fort, which, with the guns of the Russian 
fleet in the harbour behind it, would have been the most 
formidable obstacle to the success of the allies. Sir Edward 
shows that, when the allied fleets subsequently did attempt to 
bombard the Russian defences on this side, they were beaten 
off by the shore batteries, a thousand yards nearer to them 
than the Star Fort. He admits that it is just conceivable that 
the day after the Battle of the Alma, on September 21st, such 
an attack might have secured its immediate object, if the 
allied fleets had then been able to penetrate into the harbour, 
and destroy the Russian fleet. But it was a question for the 
sailors alone; and on the night of September 22nd, after 
Menschikoff had closed the harbour by sinking seven ships- 
of-war across the entrance, the operation had become impos- 
sible. Now, the famous flank-march was not decided on till 
the allies were on the Belbek on September 24th. On the 
whole, we think that Sir Edward has finally disposed of the 
attacks which have been made on Sir J. Burgoyne for his 
share of responsibility in regard to the flank-march. He shows 
that it would have been impossible to capture the fortress 
from the north without landing siege-guns, and that the 
landing of siege-guns on that side would have been practically 
impossible. We give this rather as a specimen of the cogency 
of Sir Edward’s reasoning, than as the most important, 
though it is probably the most familiar, point with which he 
has dealt on lines of his own. Throughout he has taken 
advantage of the work of previous writers; but he brings to 
it his own intimate study of war in other fields, his personal 
knowledge and experience in the campaign itself, and his clear 
and powerful style of writing. We hardly think that a work 
of the kind, the telling in three hundred pages of a history 
which others have not completed in three thousand, could be 
better or more thoroughly done. The Battles of Alma, Bala- 
clava, and Inkerman are described with clearness and as much 
detail as most readers will care to have. The story of Niel’s 
mission, of the winter troubles and Miss Nightingale’s bene- 
ficent reign, and of that strange period during which, as Mr. 
Kinglake puts it, the French army, and therefore also the 
English, were kept as armies “in waiting” on the French ~ 
Emperor, does not differ materially from that told by Mr. 
Kinglake in regard to facts. Sir Edward only differs from 
Mr. Kinglake in showing, as we believe we did in noticing 
Mr. Kinglake’s book, that there were very plausible grounds 
at least for the position taken up by Napoleon III. The 
personal vindictiveness with which throughout Mr. King- 
lake pursues the fallen Emperor, naturally does not appear in 
Sir Edward’s narrative. Every one, however, must, we suppose, 
have a scapegoat. There is no doubt who plays that part for 
Sir Edward. It is Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons. We are not 
altogether sure that we do not trace in some of the comments 
on his action, some of that personal feeling which mars the 
judicial character of Mr. Kinglake’s treatment of the French 
Emperor. The praise and blame bestowed on Lord Raglan, 
Canrobert, Pellissier, and the other actors of the drama, seems 
to us both just, wise, and suggestive for future use. That, in 
the main, the one conclusion to which every historian of the 
Crimea must come is the same, needs hardly to be said. 
England in her well-rehearsed and ever-repeated part of 
Ethelred the Unready; the Treasury, as the representative of 
the taxpayer, looking to the Budget of the year and not to the 
interests of the Kingdom,—these were the two directly 
responsible for all the sufferings of the Crimea. Sir Edward, 
probably from regard for the feelings of a fellow-Member of 
the House, avoids bringing home the charge with Mr. King- 
lake’s merciless severity to the door of one man; but he leaves 
no doubt that he supports the stern logic which led the suc- 
cessive commissions to the conclusion that a specific refusal of 
forage, for which a named Treasury official was responsible, 
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was the immediate cause of all that woe, of which Sir Edward 
has forcibly said that, “had Dante witnessed these scenes, he 
might have deepened the horrors of his Inferno.” 

It is an appalling and an invaluable lesson. It is well that, 
it should have been stated with a clearness and a brevity which 
will once more bring it home to our generation, and, we may 
hope, to future Englishmen. No future English statesman or 
English official can plead in extenuation of any such act that 
“ignorantly he did it.” The penny-wisdom, the pound-folly, 
were burnt in letters of blood and fire into the hearts of that 
generation. It is indeed to be hoped that one such lesson 
may be enough for us. For the rest, Sir Edward has, on the 
whole, vindicated the importance of the work which was 
actually achieved for Europe by the Crimean War; and that, 
too, is a service for which we have to be grateful at a time 
when the importance of it is only too apt to be altogether 
ignored. 

The book is a model of itstype. We could have wished there 
had been one complete map of the whole of the Crimea, which 
appears to us necessary for the understanding of some of the 
discussions towards the end of the volume. Otherwise, the 
book is as creditable to its publishers as to the author, whose 
already ample literary laurels will be the greener for the work. 





ABBEYS AND CHURCHES.* 

WE expect a variety of interest in a volume that contains 
descriptions of fifty churches famous for their architectural 
beauty or for their associations, historical and literary. Nor 
are we disappointed. We could wish, indeed, that the writers, 
who number some twenty in all, could have avoided the 
“ guide-book ” style with the eminent success that marks the 
half-chapter which Mr. R. St. John Tyrwhitt has contributed 
on St. Mary’s, the University Church of Oxford. It is a relief 
to come from descriptions, full doubtless of good architecture 
and good history, but just a little dull, to the strokes of 
humour with which Mr. Tyrwhitt enlivens his pages,—his 
scoffs at “the suburban tricyclists who now conduct University 
education,” and the young Oxford which is apt to think the 
money devoted to church-restoration would be better “spent 
on exhibitions or examinations.” But we have no serious 
fault to find with the literary matter of the volume. The 
writers, one and all, labour under the disadvantage of having 
to say a great dealin a small space. An average of something 
less than five pages per church—the room occupied by the 
illustrations having been deducted—is a sadly cramping allow- 
ance, seeing that there are not a few among the fifty to which 
a large part of a volume might not unreasonably be given. 

The first place is naturally assigned to St. George’s Chapel ; 
a little later comes the account of the chapels in the Tower. 
The two may be said to represent the victorious and van- 
quished sides in English history. Both chapters are contri- 
buted by Professor Bonney, who deals with a subject 
embarrassingly large with his usual skill. None of the other 
churches possesses a historical interest of the first order, 
though Great Brington, one of the finest of the Northampton- 
shire churches, contains the monuments of the ancestors of 
George Washington (there are, however, doubts on this 
matter not yet wholly dispelled), and the indisputable 
records of the Spencers; while the Russells, a family 
almost continually distinguished for three centuries, are 
buried at Chenies. Among the buildings distinguished 
for literary associations is St. Clement Danes (in the 
Strand), where, as 2 brass tablet informs the visitor, “In 
this pew, and beside this pillar, for many years attended 
Divine Service Dr.Samuel Johnson.” Professor Bonney, who 
writes the chapter, has a proper appreciation of the great 
man; but we could have spared the familiar rhetoric of 
Macaulay’s essay for a few more details from Johnson’s life 
bearing on the subject of his religious feelings and practice, 
—such a little fact, for instance, as one that occurs to us as we 
write, how he used to deny himself on Good Friday the little 
luxury of milk with his tea. Olney, styled, not very happily, 
we think, as “a hymn-writer’s Church,” is described by Mr. 
William Senior. With his account of the place and the 
gifted man who here passed through such strange vicissi- 
tudes of happiness and misery, we have no fault to find. 
It was not necessary, perhaps, in so brief a record, to speak 
of the disastrous effect which, it is scarcely possible to 
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doubt, Newton’s theology had on the unbalanced mind’ 
of the poet. A third building, this time deriving its fame 
not from a worshipper, but from one who ministered within 
its walls, is Bemerton, where George Herbert lived and died 
Higham Ferrers is another place full of interest, which, if not 
exactly literary, is of a closely cognate kind. Here Henry 
Chicheley was born; here, if the tradition may be trusted, he 
tended sheep; and here, when he had risen to be the first 
subject in the realm, he founded institutions, a college, a bede- 
house, and a school, which, along with his splendid endowment 
of learning at Oxford, were to be permanent memorials of his 
gratitude and piety. There are many other items in the book 
which call for notice. Perhaps we may choose out of them 
one which certainly deserves to be better known than it is. 
Norwich people, especially its own parishioners, are, of course 
duly proudof St. Peter’s Mancroft; but we do not doubt that 
of outsiders not more than one knows anything about it, 
where ten would have some knowledge of St. James’s, Louth. 
of Boston “Stump,” and St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton. To 
such we commend especially Dr. A. W. Jessopp’s admirable 
account of this fine building. The illustrations are plentiful 
and good. Wemay make particular mention of the landscape 
(p. 111) with Boston tower in the distance; the view of the 
Church of Berwick-on-Tweed (p. 210); of the view of St, 
Mary’s, Amesbury ; and that of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
A SCOTCH WILD-FOWLER, AND A NORFOLK 
NATURALIST.* 

Ir Captain Marryat, instead of devoting his time after 
leaving the service to writing novels, and to learning the 
ways of Thames lightermen like Jacob Faithful from his 
house at Hammersmith, had wandered off to a desolate island 
and turned wild-fowler and ornithologist, he might well have 
written such a book as that which the literary executors of the 
late Henry Davenport Graham have issued, under the sober 
title of The Birds of Iona and Mull. 

Captain Marryat did, in fact, for some time work a duck- 
decoy at Langham, in Norfolk. Graham, with a similar bent 
more strongly developed, withdrew from the service to sail and 
shoot in the Wild West of Scotland. But he never lost his 
sailor-habits, and parts of his story—for the book is a medley 
of “fine confused reading,” partly autobiography, partly sport 
and natural history—reads like the opening chapters of a tale 
by the great sea-novelist. At thirteen he ran away from 
school, and tried to enlist on a man-of-war, but was cap- 
tured and taken home. Next year he was allowed to enter 
the service as a cadet, after an examination by the ship’s school- 
master, in which the questions were, to write from dictation, 
“T have joined H.MS. ‘Zebra,’” and this rule-of-three (?) 
sum: “If one bushel cost ten shillings, what will ten bushels 
cost +” Like Peter Simple, he had to go aloft, and for gallantly 
refusing the Captain’s advice to go through “the lubbers’ 
hole,” and surmounting the difficulties of the futtock shrouds, 
was presented in the evening with a pound of gingerbread by 
his Captain for “going aloft so well.” After seeing service 
in a brig, he joined the ‘ Bellerophon,’ a first-class battle-ship. 
The vessel was in a wretched state of discipline. On Christmas 
Day “the whole ship’s company were drunk,” and though she 
was lying a mile off the flagship, the ‘Bellerophon’ was sig- 
nalled by the Admiral to “make less noise.” He saw the 
sieges of Beyrout and Acre, was shipwrecked, and then left 
the service. This much is autobiography, excellently told. In 
1848 he “ went for a visit” to the Free Church minister at 
Iona. The visit lasted five years, and except while he was 
engaged in drawing the ancient monuments for his book, The 
Antiquities of Iona, the greater part of his time was spent 
on the rocky islands among the wild-fowl, either alone in a 
scrap of a boat with his two “wee doggies,” ‘Don’ and 
‘ Doran,’ or with an enterprising boy, the son of the minister, 
Mr. MacVean. He sailed these wild seas by day and night, 
sleeping in the caves of the coast, on heather covered with a 
plaid, or in the bottom of bis boat. When the weather was 
too bad to be abroad, he made sketches of the scenes he had 
left. The book is profusely illustrated with these “ heart- 
pictures,” and though abounding in bad drawing, they are 
most lifelike and humorous. It is only his men who are out 
of drawing; his birds and “ doggies” are admirable, and there 





* (1.) Birdsof Iona and Mull. Bythe late H. D.Graham. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas and Co,——(2.) Birds of Norfolk. By the late Henry Stevenson, F.L.S, 
Continued by T, Southwell, F.Z.8. London; Gurney and Jackson, 
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ig in them a strong feeling for the scenery and atmosphere 
of the stormy coasts of the Hebrides. In his description 
of wild life, he rivals St. John. The following account of the 
«iee-ducks” may give an idea both of the author’s style, and 
of the way in which his solitary roaming habits brought bim 
face to face with Nature. The Highlanders call these birds 
lach binn, “the singing duck :’—‘ When the storms are at 
their loudest and the waves running mountains-high, then 
their glee seems to reach its highest pitch, and they appear 
thoroughly to enjoy the confusion. When watching them on 
one of these occasions, when I had been forced to take shelter 
behind a rock from the dreadful blast, accompanied by a very 
heavy snow which in a moment blotted out the whole land- 
scape, everything being enveloped in a shroud of mist and 
blinding sleet, then from the midst of the intense gloom there 
arose the triumphant song of these wild creatures rising above 
the uproar of the storm; and when the mist lifted, I beheld 
the whole flock careering about the bay asif mad with delight.” 


Of the ravens and sea-fowl and choughs—St. Columba’s birds 
—which built in the cathedral-tower, the author has much to 
say. But the most interesting and new account of bird-life is 
that of the stormy-petrels. These little birds nest in Staffa 
and Soay, an islet near Iona. They seem to fly almost 
entirely at night, and on shore, when nesting, their habits 
are more like those of bats than birds. On the island of 
Soay they nest in narrow burrows, two or three branching 
off from the main entrance. In one case, a wheatear was 
sitting on eggs in the vestibule, the back premises being 
occupied by two petrels, which must have walked over the 
wheatear’s back each time they left the nest. “If the burrow 
be laid bare, we see,” says the author, “a little black object 
shuffling off, its small white egg Jaid upon a few blades of dry 
grass (or sea-pink) to protect it from the hard rock. The 
bird scarcely makes an effort to escape. As if dazzled by the 
broad glare of daylight, or stunned by its misfortune, it lies 
passively in the hand of its captor, gives a faint squeak, and 
drops a pellucid tear, ia the shape of a globule of oil, from its 
beak.” The young petrels which the author kept were fed on 
cod-liver oil, and would suck a stick dipped in it very willingly, 
“clattering their beaks and shaking their heads with evident 
satisfaction.” They had a curious instinct for climbing up 
any obstacle in their way. ‘ When walking on the table,” says 
the author, “every book and desk must be climbed by means 
of the hooked bill, with the assistance of claws and pinions. 
In an angle they would try to shuftie up with their elbows like 
chimney-sweeps in an old-fashioned chimney.” The little 
petrels did not live to maturity: one boisterous night they 
both died, and the spirits of the stormy-petrels departed amid 
the roaring of the equinoctial storm. 

The third volume of The Pirds of Norfolk, edited and 
completed by Mr. T. Southwell, F.Z.S., is a last instalment of 
the work by Mr. Stevenson, the second volume of which 
appeared in 1870. The last volume is only a fragment, 
though rendered formally complete by the editor from his 
own knowledge and the notes left by Stevenson, whose easy, 
flowing chapters break off early in the book. His style, 
acceptable alike to the general reader and the specialist, is a 
model of its kind, clear, leisurely, and full. Taking the bird- 
life of Norfolk as his theme, he fitted it into its place in the 
general life of the district, never losing sight of his main 
subject, but putting it into perspective and relation with the 
natural features and human interests of the fine old county 
and its capital, with which his position as a local journalist 
made him so familiar. Cobbett remarks on the extraordinary 
place which sport occupies in the thoughts of country folks. 
But in Norfolk, famed though it is for its shooting, birds and 
business have always been connected. Stevenson was far too 
good a citizen of Norwich to omit this side of his subject; and 
some of his best chapters are devoted to showing how the 
thrifty East Anglians have made up for the loss of the wild- 
fowl, formerly taken in their marshes and decoys, by their 
artificial reproduction. The Grey Lag Goose, for instance, is 
probably the species from which our tame birds are mainly 
descended. Formerly, in the fen-country of Lincolnshire, 
and probably of Norfolk, the young wild-geese were caught, 
or raised from the eggs, and brought up in immense numbers 
by men called “ gozzards,” who led them out daily to the fens 
till they were fat enough to sell. Later, as the wild birds 
ceased to breed in the fens, the rearing of tame geese to 
supply their places became a great industry. Before the open- 





ing of the railway, these were all driven to London. In 1783, 
a drove of nine thousand geese passed through Chelmsford on 
its way from the Eastern Counties. The gozzards were pro- 
vided with a long stick, with a red flag at one end to drive 
the birds forward, and a crook at tie other to catch stragglers, 
while an ambulance cart followed to pick up the lame ones. 
Now that the railway is open, the trade is greater still. 
Young birds are bought in thousands in Holland, fatted in 
Norwich, and sent to London at Christmas. From sixty to 
seventy thousand geese, ducks, and turkeys are supplied yearly 
by one great dealer in Norwich, 

The chapters on “Swans,” both the true wild swan, or 
whooper, and the semi-wild mute swans of the broads and 
rivers, are excellent. In all hard winters the splendid 
whoopers visit the country. The great swan years of recent 
times were 1854, 1860, 1870, and 1871. To these should be 
added 1881 ; and the year 1890 will not improbably be equally 
famous. The herds of whoopers, or “elks ’—as Sir J. Browne, 
in his Birds of Nowfo’k calls them—do not confine them- 
selves to the coast. “Following the winding courses of our 
rivers,” writes Mr. Stevenson, “they are almost sure to make 
their appearance during a prolonged frost, in certain favourite 
localities, even though far inland...... To this day the: 
low meadows about Earlham, Bowthorpe, and Colney, and 
Costessy on the Wensum, all within three or four miles of 
Norwich, are a constant resort of the whooper.” The mute 
swan has such an independent life on the broads and rivers, 
that even if stragglers do not visit us from its breeding-places 
on the Lower Danube and the Danish islands, it fully deserves 
to rank among Norfolk birds. The Broad district and the 
Yare are the great swanneries of the county. Each pair of 
swans has during the nesting-season its chosen tract of water 
on the river, within which no rivals are tolerated. They pair 
for life, and are most prolific birds. One pair on Surlingham. 
Broad produced eighty-three cygnets from eighty-five eggs in 
eight years. As may be gathered from the proportion of 
cygnets hatched to eggs laid, they are devoted parents. The 
cock-swan sits on the eggs while the hen is getting her break- 
fast, and also while she dries her feathers on the bank ; and even 
when her toilet is completed, he has generally to be shouldered 
off the nest. Norwich swans, reared in St. Helen’s Swan-Pit, 
are as celebrated as Norfolk turkeys; and after trying one at 
the house of Mr. Walter Rye, the eminent Norfolk antiquary, 
we can say, in the phrase of Izaak Walton, that swan is 
“ choicely good meat.” 

The book closes with some letters between a Mr. Marsham, 
of Rippon Hall, near Norwich, and Gilbert White, to whom 
Mr. Marsham had sent a drawing, by a lady, of some feathers 
of a new species—the wall-creeper—shot in his garden. White 
says of the artist : “Had she condescended to have drawn the 
whole bird, I should have been doubly gratified ...... but 
she will smile to find her present conquest is a very old man!” 
To which Marsham replies: “I hinted my wish for the whole 
bird. But she lent a deaf ear: and in that manner all young 
Women have treated me (when i ask favours', since i was 
turned of 40.” 





THE COLOUR AND SHAPE OF SOULS.* 
“ Rintrah roars and shakes his fires in the burden’d air, 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep.” 

In other and less technical terms, a new mystic has written a 
book. It is published with great nobility of type and margin, 
and there are four specimen souls beautifully printed in 
colours. We have a recollection of diagrams in John Law’s 
works on similar subjects. They were contrived, something 
like valentines, with little folding pieces that opened up and 
showed the inner meanings of the body, and generally served 
to illustrate and render less intelligible the various points of 
that system. By a combination of the two plans we are con- 
vinced that much might be done, for the illustrator here is 
forced to indicate quite conventionally “ Mists of Reserve ” 
and “Skins of Artificiality,” and other coverings and con- 
cealed works that play an important part in this system. 

From a mystic one expects, in a general way, an announce- 
ment of the existence of a soul and a flesh, a fierce hatred of 
one or other or both, and a revelation of a way of escape 
from one or other or both, founded on Moses, Plato, and frag- 
ments of occult Chaldean and Rosicrucian learning, all 
wrought up into a half-allegory, half-myth. In the book 





* Soul-Shajes. London : Fisker Unwin, 1:9, 
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before us, the unhappy connection of the soul and body is, 
indeed, insisted on, and there is a full-blown mythical 
cosmogony (an interesting thing at this time of day); but 
there is no evidence that the writer has any acquaintance 
with the Bible or the Timeus, and though there is a great 
deal about colours, in gratitude be it said that the writer stops 
short of seven, and thus makes no call upon the planets or 
the gamut, and other ancient properties of the Babylonian 
mystery. 

The book is written in the artless babe and suckling manner 
natural to the true seer. At the outset, it is true, there is a 
delusive assumption of a purely scientific interest. This is 
the winning way in which we are introduced to the Blue and 
Yellow Souls, and led on to the story of the “bump” of the 
monster Flesh against the “Perfect Soul” that “smashed” 
the latter, and brought about this world and all our woe :— 

“ A short time ago Mr. Francis Galton made some investiga- 
tions as to the different ways in which people visualised such 
intangible things as days of the week, months, numbers; and the 
result was that a great many curious habits of the mind were 
disclosed. Onesaid that Monday was a round blue object, another 
that February was oblong and speckled, another that the numbers 
from 1 to 20 formed a square. Another, whom I know personally, 
said that in his mind each number had its individual personality. 
No. 1 was an egotistical High Church curate; No. 2 wore spectacles, 
and was dogmatic; No.4 was a good fellow, rather rowdy, but 
generous; No. 6, spiteful and narrow-minded; No. 7, a widow; 
and so on. My own peculiarity is seeing people’s Souls in shapes 
and colours.” 

Then follows some admirable psychology, which holds good 
quite apart from the pictorial metaphor that illustrates it. 
Souls are roughly divided into Surface and Deep Souls :— 

“People are apt to say: ‘A superficial soul is such a disap- 

pointing thing, because when you come to look into it you find 
nothing there.’ This only shows the absurdity of people. They 
imagine that the only way to investigate a soul is to dig down 
into it :” 
—whereas it is just as good a way to walk about over it. By 
digging, you may find “a good deal of what the world calls 
solid worth, but it is quite a matter of opinion which counts 
for most.” “Surface Souls are to be found in great numbers 
among poets, artists, musicians, and especially actors. This 
type of Soul is also more peculiar to women than to men.” 
That is a true word. 

In the more particular descriptions, again, there are some 
well-observed points. Specimens are given from life of a 
surface soul and a deep soul. They are figured like maps, 
divided up into qualities like counties. “It should be noticed,” 
says the author, “that what may be considered equivalent 
regions in different Souls have sometimes different names. 
This is the case with Courage and Truth in this Deep Soul, 
which are found in the Surface Soul as Pluck and Sense of 
Honour.” Admirable, again, is the note of the unhappy results 
of twisting one kind of soul to the ideal of the other: “I 
once saw a Deep Soul made as flat and uninteresting asa 
pancake, by being, so to speak, sat upon by other Souls. And 
T have also seen a very promising Surface Soul buffeted and 
kicked into a very dull little Deep Soul. Both might have 
turned out very well if let alone; as it was, they were com- 
pletely spoilt.” 

To all this and much more of reasonable fact is added the 
arbitrary observation that the surface soul is yellow and the 
deep soul brown. And in the next chapter, the detached, 
descriptive attitude is touched with a bias, and we are presented 
to the blue soul as the best of souls, or rather the second-best, 
as we cannot have the white. And this pure, icy blue seems 
to suit well enough with the character of the soul, which is as 
nearly free of sense and passion as may be, and crammed full 
of enthusiasm, and sympathy and worship and generosity, and 
love—of Nature. Red, to the author, is the colour of forced 
and unnatural qualities in a soul. Surely, if we adopt the 
freak of thought, it is the colour of a whole omitted class 
distasteful to this particular mystic. And so with other tints. 
Thus, by way of supplement :— 

Red.—This is the colour of all madmen’s souls, except the 
gloomy sort, who are black. Such are soldiers, gamesters, and 
men in love (with women the colour is crimson-madder, 
passing over without warning into emerald-green). 

Purple.—This is the colour of souls in listening to high 
music or verse, or after the drinking of old wine. It is the 
colour also of riot and of empire, which is confirmed by its use 
in the Imperial dress. Nero was a most purple soul. 
Grey.—This is the colour of the souls of Professors, of 





Editors, of Reviewers, of all Prisoners, Chaperons, and Trustees, 
Also, any soul may become grey by sitting for its portrait, 
waiting for a train, studying social problems, or reading minor 
poets. 

Into the “Story of the Perfect Soul,” which fills the last 
chapter, we hesitate to follow the writer. It is not unlike the 
tale that Glaucon was told, of how the soul had been “ marred 
by communion with the body and other miseries,” and so had 
“ become like a sea-god whose original members are broken off 
and crushed, and in many ways damaged by the waves, and 
incrustations have grown over them of seaweed and shells and 
stones, so that he is more like to some sea-monster than to his 
natural form.” So in this last myth, the Perfect and One Sou] 
has been broken up and is floating in the sea of human life, and 
is seized on there by the monster jelly-fish, the Flesh. The way 
of escape, as with Plato, is for the many senses to become one, 
for the soul to get away from the divisions and desires of the 
body. Only with our author it has less chance of success. It 
cannot choose new lives; its scattered bits are seized upon 
when they escape by fragments of the jelly-fish. And the 
whole closes upon this forlorn note :— 

“The Souls have a Power which they call Faith, but about 
which they know very little. It is continually showing itself in 
all sorts of ways, to which they give different names. But for the 
most part it lies dormant. In order that it may become an active 
power the Soul must be fully conscious of possessing it, and as 
they rarely have this consciousness, it is not much good.” 

This quarrel is not ours; let us pit mystic against mystic, 
and leave it there. Blake puts it :— 

“Man has no Body distinct from his Soul, for that called Body 

is a portion of Soul discerned by the five Senses, the chief inlets 
of Soul in this age.” 
Or, if a reviewer may obtrude “his own peculiarity ” to swell 
Mr. Galton’s dossiers of human queerness, it would be to 
desire fifty senses instead of five. He is not, it is clear, a 
Blue Soul! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Fifty-two More Stories for Boys, and Fifty-two More Stories for 
Girls, are continuations of two volumes which appeared with 
similar titles last year. Both are edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, 
and are published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. The variety 
of authorship is considerable. Thirty-one names appear in the 
list of writers who have been laid under contribution for the 
“Boys,” and a yet greater number for the “Girls.” Many of 
them are unknown to us, especially in the second volume, and we 
venture to conjecture that their reputation belongs to the other 
side of the Atlantic. Of English names we recognise, among 
others, Messrs. Fenn, W. H. G. Kingston, Gordon Stables, Edwin 
Paxton Hood, Rosa Mulholland, and Sarah Doudney. We have 
no hesitation in recommending the two volumes. 

Mr. William Magrath has illustrated in twelve drawings, which 
are, on the whole, well suited to their subject, The Low-Back’d Car, 
by Samuel Lover (Hutchinson and Co.) “ Kitty,” as she appears 
in her “ low-back’d car” in the first picture, is a very charming- 
looking creature; but her beauty seems to go off a little before 
the end of the book is reached. But the work may be fairly said 
to be well done. But why not have given the music? Then the 
book would have been useful as well as ornamental, and, we may 
venture to say, looked at many times oftener than it will be now. 
The book comes, we see, from America. Have the Irish cars there 
solid wheels ?——From Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner we 
have received Some Old Songs,and A Book of Old Ballads, both being 
illustrated with designs by Miss Alice Havers. We might repeat 
the complaint made in criticising the volume mentioned above, 
that the music is wanting, but for being aware that to have 
added it would have materially added to the size and cost 
of the volumes. It is not the case of a single song, but of 
many, the first of the two volumes containing ten, the other 
more than twenty pieces. Both contain many old favourites. 
In Some Old Songs, we notice Wither’s “Shall I, wasting in 
despair?” Marlowe’s “Passionate Shepherd,” and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s “ Nymph’s Reply,” Lovelace’s “To Althea in Prison,” 
and Sir John Suckling’s “Why so pale and wan, fond lover ?” 
In the second, “Gin a body meet a body,” “Under the green- 
wood tree,’ and sundry others from Shakespeare, and “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” We may suggest a doubt, 
however, whether what was written by Robert Burns and 
Thomas Moore can fairly be counted among “Old Ballads.” 
Yet nearly half of the pieces in the volume are taken from these 
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two. Many of Miss Havers’s illustrations are pretty. The land- 
scapes are almost invariably pleasing, and some of the figure- 
pieces attractive. We venture to hint that the figure of the young 
lady who illustrates “The time I’ve lost in wooing” is scarcely 
appropriate to the piece. Much time could hardly have been lost 
jn wooing her. 

The Girl’s Own Poetry-Book. Edited by E. Davenport. (Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)—This handsome volume of between 
five hundred and six hundred pages is a companion volume to 
“The Boy’s Own Poetry-Book,’ and has been compiled for a 
similar purpose. It does not profess to give of necessity the best 
work of the writers represented, but that which is most suited 
to the interests and capacities of the juvenile public whom it 
addresses; and an effort has been made to consult the wants of girls 
of various ages and all orders of intelligence. This effort has met 
with a measure of success which must be accounted considerable, 
seeing that poems dealing with love between the sexes have to 
be almost entirely excluded from a collection of this kind. All 
old favourites—or supposed favourites—with girls, like Mrs. 
Sigourney and Mrs. Hemans, have been liberally drawn upon; 
while more modern writers, such as Mrs. Browning, George 
Eliot, Mr. Locker-Lampson, Professor Blackie, the late Miss Amy 
Levy, and even Mr. Swinburne, are adequately represented. In- 
deed, under such headings as “Girls and Girl-Life,” “ Heroines 
in Poetry,” and “Songs for Every Day,” a wonderful amount of 
more than average verse is ranged. An essentially new feature 
in a collection of this kind is the poetry dealing with the school 
and college life of girls. Girton and Newnham are here 
championed in original and smooth-flowing verses—somewhat 
Tennysonian in flavour—by Miss Louise Lumsden and Miss 
Isabella Postgate. 

The Seed She Sowed. By Emma Leslie. (Blackie.)—This is an 
attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to utilise the 
great Dock Strike in the interests of sound Christian teaching. 
Brown and Chaplin may be taken as fairly typical workmen of 
the class likely to be involved in a strike, and their womankind 
are worthy of them. Rutter, as a remorseless landlord, bent on 
having his rent at all hazards, is rather repulsive; although, 
when that is conceded, it may be doubted if such a girl as Annie 
Brown, who is the true heroine of the story, would have assaulted 
him in the somewhat barmaidish way that she does. It must at 
the same time be allowed that low-class life in London is realisti- 
cally reproduced, and although the purpose of the writer of this 
story is plain, it is not obtruded too much. At the same time, 
one is glad to escape in the end from London into country air. 

The Way to Win. By John T. Dale. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
and Welsh.)—Looking to the class or classes for whom this book 
is specially intended, it can be said to have only one fault, though 
that is indubitably a serious one. It is preposterously long, 
extending to nearly 350 pages of closely printed letterpress ; 
whereas a book intended above all things to be one of good advices 
should be kept within the smallest possible compass. Mr. Dale 
is, indeed, painfully conscientious; and seeks to supply the proper 
sort of maxims to men at all stages of life, in all ages, and in all 
professions. He is, however, thoroughly in earnest; his advices 
are of an altogether practical character ; and he has read so much 
and so carefully, that his book is a perfect thesaurus of wise saws 
and good stories. He tells his readers that, “ coming originally 
from a country home, he has been for many years in the whirl of 
a busy life; he has seen the growth and development of successful 
careers, the overthrow of great financiers and fortunes, and the 
accumulations of great wealth by men of humble beginnings.” This 
sentence indicates with sufficient clearness the sort of young men 
who could read this book with moral, intellectual, and even 
physical profit. 

Sunbeams on my Path. By Ebba J. D. Wright. (Nisbet.)— 
This little volume contains “reminiscences of Christian work in 
various lands,” by a lady who dates from Dublin, but whose father 
was Director of the Royal Mint in Stockholm. From a very early 
age she appears to have been engaged in what she terms Christian 
work, which seems, however, to have been much more of a philan- 
thropic than of a proselytising character. She travelled a great 
deal ; married an English clergyman, who was appointed chaplain 
in Dresden; and tended the sick and wounded during both 
the Crimean and Franco-German Wars. Naturally enough, she 
devotes herself chiefly to a description of the work she either 
witnessed or took a share in; but incidentally she gives glimpses 
of the life and character of persons of all nationalities. The book 
is well illustrated, and being written in a most unpretentious style 
by a simple-minded devout, sympathetic, and courageous woman, 
will be much appreciated by readers of the class she specially 
appeals to. 

Rosalinda, and other Fairy-Tales. By Anna Cross and Blanche 
Atkinson. (George Allen.)—The authors of these delightful 








stories have accomplished what is virtually, if not nominally, a new 
departure in the production of fairy-tales. They have made the 
stories a vehicle for the teaching, not of the conventional school- 
boy or schoolgirl morality, but of a sound Christian philosophy 
which is calculated to stand the strain of adult life; yet at 
the same time the spirit of adventure which ought always to 
characterise a fairy-tale is carefully preserved. Thus, a child can 
enjoy Rosalinda’s experiences in the first story when among the 
vultures, without thinking at all of the moral significance of the 
methods employed to make a complete man of Prince Woodenleg; 
and it is quite possible to admire the girl who is worth her weight 
in gold, without following too closely such reasoning as that, “as 
Darling has no possessions of any sort, of course she has no cares; 
there is nothing at all to weigh upon her mind; as she is innocent 
and harmless as a dove, she has never done anything to weigh 
upon her conscience; and, as like all good girls, she is as light- 
hearted as a skylark, how could she possibly be heavy ?” One is 
reminded occasionally in these stories of Dr. George MacDonald’s 
teaching ; but the style in which they are written is vastly lighter 
than his. The illustrations and the type of this book are alike 
admirable. 

The Princess Ottilia. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (W. P. Nimmo, 
Edinburgh.)—This is a very bright, original, and wholesome 
story—the story of a little Austrian Princess who at the age of 
twelve is brought by her father to Macaulay House, Chelsea, a 
“high-class finishing school for young ladies,” kept by a Mrs. 
Tarleton. There she not only receives her education, but con- 
tracts a life-long friendship with Ruth Cartwright, a pupil-teacher, 
and the daughter of “a manufacturing wholesale chemist of 
scientific turn, a cultivated and clever man, who might have been 
rich by this time if he had not loved science much more than 
money-making.” The book is, indeed, a very clever representa- 
tion of the entertainments, loves, jealousies, and meannesses which 
are the features of such an establishment as that of Mrs. Tarleton, 
who has her own skeleton in the closet in the person of a bibulous 
and disreputable husband. Poverty descends, or seems to descend, 
on the bright, loveable, simple-minded Princess, and tests the 
quality of her friends. The most loyal is, as may readily be con- 
jectured, the comparatively poor and unaristocratic Ruth. Of 
course all ends well. Ottilia’s father returns to her, and brings 
with him a princely and in every way worthy lover; and they 
carry her off. We have even at the end a vision of Ruth in a new 
position, that of Ottilia’s step-mother. There is far more “ grit” 
and far less missishness in this story than are generally 'to be 
found in books written for girls. 


Dot-and-Go-One. By M. Blanche Hayward. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a very agreeable and thoroughly original 
story of a hunch-backed cripple and waif, who is “saved,” and 
introduced to a reasonable amount of material happiness, by his 
love of music, which takes him into a church. Poor Dot-and-Go- 
One is not selfish, and sets successfully about saving his chief 
tormentor, “Carrots.” This is most emphatically a religious story, 
but there is yet nothing in it that savours of mawkishness. 


Good Words. Edited by Donald Macleod, D.D. (Isbister and 
Co.)—The Sunday Magazine. Edited by the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh. (Same publishers.)—These two annual volumes are as 
good as usual. In the first, the chief serial stories are Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon’s “ Basil and Annette” and “ The Last of the Fenwickes,” 
by Miss Helen Shipton. There is also a series of “ Biographical 
and Historical Papers,” having for their subjects, among others, 
Robert Browning, Cardinal Newman, Professor Elmslie, and John 
G. Paton,—this last one of the most notable of modern mission- 
aries. Professor Flint contributes a set of essays that can hardly 
fail to be useful, coming as they do from so sound and sober a 
thinker, on “Socialism.” Mr. Gladstone’s papers on “The Im- 
pregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” have been already noticed in 
various ways. Professor Ball, well known for his skill in popu- 
larising science, writes about the “Sun.” A series of “Sunday 
Readings” must not be forgotten. We notice among the 
authors the names of Professor Mareus Dods, Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. Harry Jones, and Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 
It is the plan, both of this magazine and its fellow, to give 
their readers a comparatively small number of papers, but to 
allow their writers space enough for an adequate treatment 
of their subjects. The two chief serial fictions in the Sunday 
Magazine, ‘‘ Maitland of Laurieston,” by Miss Annie 8. Swan, and 
“Rex Raynor, Artist,” by Mr. Silas K. Hocking, have already been 
separately noticed in these columns. The excellent set of papers of 


which we have spoken more than once with well-deserved praise, 
“Sunday Evenings for the Children,” is continued. The editor, who 
finds this one of the branches of his life-work in helping children, 
contributes six out of the twelve. We may also mention a contribu- 
tion by the Bishop of Bedford on “‘ The East End ;” three papers 
on “ Theatre Children,” by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. 
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Fawcett, and the editor (all three writers are agreed in con- 
demning the employment of children in theatres); others by 
Archdeacon Farrar, on “Saints and Worthies of the Middle 
Ages ;” “Papers on Nature,” contributed by “ Darley Dale” and 
Miss Agnes Giberne, and the Rev. B. G. Johns, among others. In 
“The Children of the Highways,” Mrs. L. T. Meade commends to 
the readers of the magazine the admirable labours of Mr. Smith 
of Coalville. 


Nobody’s Neighbour; or, Jack’s Experiment, by Catharine Shaw 
(John F, Shaw), is a description of how a certain Master Jack, 
feeling himself “bothered by the womankind,” thought that he 
should like to take up his quarters on an island, and how his ex- 
periment prospered. 


Cassell’s Picturesque Australasia. Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. 
4 vols. (Cassell and Co.)—This work, which has been appearing 
as a weekly serial for now a considerable time, is at length com- 
pleted. It is not produced in the sumptuous style in which the 
publishers have brought out others of their “ Picturesque Series.” 
Indeed, the price is much lower; but it has been very carefully 
put together. About forty contributors have assisted the editor 
in his work. Indeed, the vast extent of the field which the title 
« Australasia” indicates, would necessarily demand a great deal of 
help. The whole of Australia, so far as it has been explored, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, furnish, of course, the chief subjects ; but we 
are also taken to Fiji, and even further afield. Nor is it only the 
scenery about which we hear. The history of the Colonies is 
given, and their present as well as their past is treated. The 
intending emigrant, also, may find much that will interest him 
when he comes to such a chapter as “Free Selection and Free 
Selectors.” But to describe or even to indicate the contents of 
these four volumes, with their chapters numbering considerably 
more than a hundred, and their illustrations more numerous than 
we can count, is a task beyond our powers. We may say that they 
fulfil the purpose described in the note which the editor (Pro- 
fessor of English at Melbourne University) has appended to the 
last of the four, that they are intended to “ present to the reader 
a full and popular account of the Australasian Colonies, and to be 
a work of interest to all readers and of use to some.” 


The Art Journal, 1890. (Virtue and Co.)—This, the latest 
yearly volume of the oldest of the English art magazines, is equal 
to the tradition left by its predecessors. Of the twelve plate illus- 
trations, we prefer a photogravure, “ Bideford Sands,” after a 
picture by F. Bourdillon ; next to this we should place the steel 
engraving—not a wholly extinct product, we are glad to see— 
* Non Angli sed Angeli,” by Mr. J.C. Armytage, after Keeley 
Halswelle. The scene is admirably given by the painter, and the 
engraver has done his work very well. We may also mention an 
original etching from Nature by Mr. Percy Robertson, “ Win- 
chester College from the Meadows.” The photogravure, after 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, “Sans Asile,” a dismal group of sleepers by 
one of the Trafalgar Square lions, is very powerful. The miscel- 
laneous contents of the volume are as varied and as interesting as 
usual. The notice of Robert Browning, with the accompanying 
portraits, one of Browning in early manhood, another of him not 
long before his death, and one of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
may be specially mentioned. Mr. C. Lewis Hind, who contributes 
the paper, tells a curious story of the poet declaiming “The Ride 
to Ghent” into a phonograph, and exclaiming, when his memory 
failed him, “ Good graeious! I’ve forgotten the rest !” an exclama- 
tion, of course, perpetuated with the rest. Well may Mr. Hind call 
this an “eerie possession.” To future generations these strangely 
surviving words of the dead will be precious ; but to friends that 
remain they will be too pathetic. The “Studios of Painters ” 
form an interesting series of articles. Other notable articles are 
‘Riverside Inns,” a series of “ Biographies of Artists,’ and a 
comparison of Cambridge with Oxford as a home of the pic- 
turesque. Mr. Fulleylove gives the preference, we see, to Cam- 
bridge; his is a most weighty opinion, but it will hardly settle 
the controversy. 

The Marvellous Budget: being 65,535 Stories of Jack and Jill. 
By the Rey. F. Bennett. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Bennett has four 
pages marked (1), four marked (2), and so on up to (8). Each of 
these may be read continuously with each of the other numbers. 
An ingenious idea this, ingeniously carried out. 


Dumpsand I, By Mrs. Parr. (Methuen and Co.)—Mrs. Parr 
does not altogether overcome the difficulty of telling a story in 
the first person without affectation. When, indeed, the staple of 
a narrative is adventure, this difficulty is inconsiderable ; when, 
on the other hand, it is sentiment, it becomes very serious. Sylvia 
Carleton is the daughter of a lawyer in a country town. Her 


father has a mysterious grudge against a neighbour, Lady 
Deloraine, and we are here told how he satisfies it, and how things 
are brought right in the end, 


Sylvia has, of course, a great part 











in this work of restoration, and she has the very difficult task of 


describing this part in a simple way. There is much that is 


pleasant in the book. 





Tenerife. By George W. Strettel. (Fisher Unwin.)—So much 
that is extravagant, says Mr. Strettel, has been said about the 
climate and scenery of Teneriffe, that he considers himself bound 
to place the true facts before the public. This he does frankly, 
analysing his own personal experiences of twenty months (a 
table of meteorological observations is given). He is perhaps too 
much engaged in knocking down the fabric which enthusiastic 
tourists have raised, to pay as much attention as he might have 
done to the different stations and their value. Nevertheless, he 
gives us a clear notion of what the climate and the weather, taken 
all round and from day to day, are like (a little more detail here 
for English readers at least, would not have been out of place) ; 
the suitability of different places for different invalids, and some 
most useful hints on the accommodation, the travelling, and how 
things in general, and Teneriffe servants in particular, are to be 
managed. He describes the scenery and flora of the island suc- 
cinctly, and prepares the mind of the intending visitor so that the 
least possible disappointment may be felt. We think Mr. Strettel 
has gone the right way to work, for he paints the climate in its true 
colours, which, indeed, are warm and glowing. The inhabitants, 
one is often told, cannot and do not work, and are yet honest; and 
some people hold that that is the only test of a perfect climate. 


Scouting for Stanley in East Africa. By Thomas Stevens. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Mr. Stevens is the intrepid traveller who went round 
the world on a bicycle. The New York World sent him to Africa 
in search of such news as might satisfy the public curiosity about 
the proceedings of Mr. Stanley, who was then busy about finding, 
or relieving, or abducting Emin Pasha. He went to Zanzibar, and 
remained there for some weeks, waiting for news, considering the 
situation, and finally organising an expedition. Of this expedi- 
tion and its results, Mr. Stevens here gives us a narrative. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of it is the account of the 
writer’s interview with Emin. Emin seems to have given two 
reasons for his consenting to leave his Province of Equatorial 
Africa, One was, that the Khedive had given him orders to return, 
and the Khedive was his commanding officer; the other was, that 
he wished to give the advantages of a European education to his 
little daughter Farida. Emin seems to have thought meanly of 
the Egyptian Government. It supplied him, he says, with 
damaged stores: “They always sent me the very worst and 
cheapest stores they could get, and charged me the highest price.” 


The last volume of The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence and the Rev. Joseph Exell (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is devoted to the “Epistle to the Romans.” 
The “Exposition” is from the pen of the Rev. J. Barmby ; the 
* Homletics ” by Professor Radford Thomson; while Messrs. C. H. 
Irwin, T. F. Lockyer, L. B. Aldridge, and R. M. Edgar contribute 
homilies. ‘“ Predestination to salvation is certainly a doctrine of 
St. Paul, but he nowhere intimates predestination to reprobation.” 
This is a summing-up of the exposition of the famous “ election” 
chapters. 

We have to acknowledge the annual volume, the second of a 
new series, of Amateur Work, Illustrated (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
It is described as “a practical magazine of constructive and 
decorative art and manual labour.” Sundry supplements supply 
designs and working drawings to scale. Along with this we 
may mention, as coming from the same publisher, Popular 
Scientific Recreations, “a new and enlarged edition,” “translated 
and enlarged from ‘Les Récréations Scientifiques’ of Gaston 
Tissaudier.” 

How London Lives. By W.J. Gordon. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—The sub-title of this volume (which is, we suppose, a reprint 
from the Leisure Hour) is as follows :—“<The Feeding, Cleansing, 
Lighting, and Police of London, with Chapters on the Post Office 
and other Institutions.” Mr. Gordon begins with a chapter which 
is almost painful in its interest, “How is London Fed?” “A 
three-days’ fog in the Thames Valley would put us on half- 
rations,” he writes. Perhaps this is a little rhetorical. There was 
a three-days’ fog, at least if we remember right, at Christmas- 
time, 1879, which caused inconvenience, but not quite what is 
meant by half-rations. But the subject and its possibilities are 
very serious. Very curious are the facts which are here given us, 
given in an almost embarrassing profusion. One hundred and 
thirty thousand tons of foreign and Colonial meat are consumed 
annually in London alone. (Hence one may estimate the probable 
veracity of the butcher who affirms that he never sells what has 
come from further than Ireland.) The quantity of home-grown meat 
is not quite twice as much. When we come to birds, we find a total 
of about 1,500,000 of wild birds (400,000 larks !), and about twice 
as many of the domesticated kinds. The rabbits number 1,300,000, 
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the hares 100,000. (These numbers represent the state of things 
some years ago.) London consumes 125,000 gallons of milk daily, 
not to speak of the condensed article, and eats 50 tons of cheese. 
The fish total sums up to about 150,000 tons for the year. The mis- 
cellaneous facts in this department are very curious. A French 
“ mussel-farm” yields for its annual crop as much as £400,000. 
Here the figures become enormous. Three hundred million 
shrimps! Passing over “ The Cleansing of London,” we come to its 
“Lighting.” This costs more than four millions a year, without 
taking the electric systems, or, of course, the petroleum and other 
illuminants into account. The Post Office is, of course, a subject 
of unfailing interest. The “ blind office,” of course, comes in for 
its well-deserved praise. A cynic, however, might remark that it 
is far better to give a grotesquely impossible address than to make 
a slight mistake. “John Smith, London,” has a chance of being 
delivered ; but “John Smith, 36 Robinson Street,” will probably 
come back to you if he happens to live at 37. “A London 
Hospital” and “A Day at the Mint” are among the topics treated 
by this singularly interesting volume. 


Russia’s Railway Advance into Central Asia. By George Dobson. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Dobson travelled from St. Petersburg 
to Samarkand in 1888, when the railway to the latter place was 
opened. He described what he saw in a series of letters to 
the Times; and he has now republished these letters, rewritten 
and amplified, with the addition of as much more new matter. 
The book contains an exhaustive account of the great railway. 
It is impossible for us to criticise it—few Englishmen could pre- 
tend to do that—but we cannot be wrong in saying that it is 
worth attentive study. It is impossible not to regard the work 
which it describes as a serious menace to British power in India. 
On some points, as Mr. Dobson points out, there is much exaggera- 
tion. It is still a long way from being true that Russia is ousting 
England and India trom Eastern bazaars. As to the political and 
military aspect of the matter, there is much to be said. Russian 
officials boast of the possible results of the Trans-Caspian Railway 
in a way that is somewhat unfriendly, considering that the two 
nations are nominally at peace. One high official, for instance, 
speaks of the arrangements which “would carry a conquering 
army into the heart of India;” and his report is accepted and 
published! And we are being told by a portion of the Press that 
Russia means no harm! 


Fresh-Water Aquaria. By the Rev. G. C. Bateman. (Upcott 
Gill.)—An aquarium is a thing to conjure with, for more can be 
learnt in a month from one than in years of paddling in streams. 
Mr. Bateman discusses the whole theory and practice of aquaria, 
from their manufacture to the stocking of them with fish, water- 
plants, beetles, &c., and their general management. His book, 
indeed, is a sort of aquarium natural history ; he describes the life 
and habits of all creatures who can be got to live in an aquarium, 
with innumerable hints as to their treatment. Especially valuable 
is the attention he pays to aquatic plants, and the importance of 
them in aquaria; indeed, half the pleasure for outsiders is in 
watching the beautiful forms of under and over water vegeta- 
tion. Most young people hardly realise the vital importance of 
healthy water-plants in an aquarium. Mr. Bateman makes a 
few, all too few, interesting remarks on the longevity of fishes. 
Fresh-Water Aquaria is a thoroughly well put together book; it is 
largely illustrated, and it is instructively and clearly written. 


Dr. Joseph Parker publishes the thirteenth volume of his huge 
work, The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—The portion dealt with is the Proverbs. 
Dr. Parker’s qualities are known to our readers, whose opinion of 
them will hardly be influenced by what we may say... We have 
not read his volume with the attention that would justify us in 
giving a detailed criticism of it; but we find that he does not 
always, at least, grapple with difficulties For instance, “ Length 
of days is in her right hand,” says the writer of wisdom. Is he 
literal or not? The Hebrew conception of long life as a reward 
of piety is profoundly interesting, and a preacher who does not 
deal with this broad statement of it is avoiding his duty. To 
preach Gospel sermons on Old Testament texts is a task of no little 
difficulty. ——The Biblical Illustrator, by Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
(Nisbet and Co.), deals in the present volume with Philippians. It 
will suffice to quote the subjects :—*“ Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, 
Illustrations, Expository, Scientific, Geographical, Historical, and 
Homiletic, gathered from a wide range of Home and Foreign Litera- 
ture, on the Verses of the Bible. A Sacred Dictionary, by Francis 
Bourazan (same publishers), gives an alphabetical list of Scripture 
names and terms, explaining their meaning, and adding, by way 
of illustration, geographical and historical references. Many of 
these are given, of course, in the margins of “ reference Bibles ;” 
but it is useful to have a complete list. We cannot, however, 
accept all the author’s etymologies. ‘Flowing with honey,” for 
instance, is doubtful, to say the least, as the meaning of Malta, 








a name which is more likely to have been Pheenician than Greek. 
——The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward Gough, B.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Gough deals in this volume 
with parts of the Old Testament and of the New. In the former, 
he treats portions of I. and II. Kings, Esther, the Imprecatory 
Psalms, Hosea i.-iii., Jonah i.-iv.; and in the latter, Matthew i.-ii. 
Our readers may be interested to know that Mr. Gough inter- 
prets the Imprecatory Psalms on the principle that the enemies 
whom David curses were evil habits and tendencies in the man,— 
in David himself just as in others. Every one would be thankful 
to be rid of a stumbling-block ; but it requires some straining of 
words to apply this interpretation throughout. What is 
meant, for instance, by “let his children be fatherless, and his 
wife a widow,” supposing that covetousness, or hatred, or lust is 
intended? Ona similar principle, Mr. Gough thinks that when 
St. Paul will have women silent in the churches, he does not 
mean literal women, but that the emotions must be subject to 
the judgment. All passages that assert the subjection of women 
are to be similarly interpreted. Mr. Gough will never fail to 
surprise his readers. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
there is nothing in what he says.——Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
First Three Gospels: their Origin and Relations (Sunday School 
Association), has reached a second edition. Mr. Carpenter has 
stated the side of his own school with great ability, and in a very 
convenient way. No one can be in doubt, after reading his book, 
what he and his friends believe, and why they believe it. We 
think he minimises the evidence adverse to his views. Tatian’s 
“ Diatessaron,” for instance, a harmony of the four Gospels, surely 
gives a strong presumption of an earlier origin and general 
acceptance than Mr. Carpenter is disposed to concede. If there 
were many rival Gospels, as doubtless there were, and four, 
exactly our four, were chosen for a harmony about the middle 
of the second century, this throws back the date of these four a 
long way, very near, one would think, to the time which orthodox 
critics commonly assign to them. 

The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa. By 
Major A. B. Ellis. (Chapman and Hall.)—We now find that in 
writing “ The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast,” which 
was noticed in the Spectator (January 26th, 1889), Major Ellis had 
proposed to himself the task of showing, “by examples taken 
from certain Negro peoples of the West Coast of Africa, how the 
evolution of religion may proceed.” The present volume is the 
second of the series, and is to be followed by one or two more, 
dealing with the Yoruba-speaking peoples, and the Ga-speaking 
peoples. Until those volumes are produced, it may be unfair to 
judge the author’s theories of the evolution of religion ; but so far 
they appear to be rather vague and general, and not supported by 
any particular instances pointing to the process of evolution, or 
indicating with any certainty that the one religion has been 
evolved from the other. Thus, we are told that “on the Gold 
Coast there are no general objects of worship, few tribal and 
many local; while on the Slave Coast, though there are still 
many local and tribal objects of worship, there are also a great 
number of gods, who are worshipped by the Ewe-speaking peoples 
as a whole.” It is next laid down as an indisputable fact that 
the “ village god must be an earlier conception than the tribal 
god ;” and the conclusion is, that the Ewe-speaking peoples are a 
step in advance of the Tshi-speaking peoples in the evolution of 
religion. But we are not given any instances of a particular reli- 
gious belief common to the two peoples which appears in a more 
highly developed form among the former than among the latter- 
Besides theorising on the past, Major Ellis boldly takes the mantle 
of a prophet, and says that “in the next stage of development,” the 
local gods “ will become water-sprites, gaomes, and wood-nymphs ; 
then they will only linger in the popular imagination as elves or 
fairies, and finally they will disappear. In the meantime the 
general deities will have been struggling together for supremacy, 
or rather their priests will.’”” One after another of these general 
deities will drop away, until “the last stage is reached when 
there is only one god left but this stage, like all pre- 
ceding ones, is bound to terminate, and finality is only reached 
when the last surviving god has been pulled down from his 
pedestal and disgraced.” We do not know whether the author 
is darkly hinting at the overthrow of the Christian’s God, in this 
prophetic vision of the stage which comes after the last stage! We 
have no space to discuss Major Ellis’s views about the beliefs of 
these peoples in the indwelling spirits and the souls of men ; but 
we do not think he clearly proves that they believe the “ shadowy 
being or ghost which continues in the dead world the existence 
of the living man” to be anything different from “ what was his 
indwelling spirit.” As in his former volume, Major Ellis devotes 
attention to other matters besides religion, such as the laws 
and customs of these tribes, the highly despotic system of 
government, their language, proverbs, and folk-lore. These latter 
mark an improvement, we think, on the humour and imagination 
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of the Tshi-speaking peoples; or is it that Major Ellis was for- 
tunate enough to collect better specimens? The last chapter is 
devoted to a short sketch of the history of the Dahomis, the 
most important of the Ewe-speaking tribes. The history is 
brought down to March, 1890, at which date the author thus 
describes the outlook between Dahomi and the neighbouring 
French Protectorate :—“If the French do not take aggressive 
action, it is probable that the annual raid will be directed against 
Kotonou for the next few years; while if they invade Dahomi, 
and occupy the capital, the kingdom will probably fall to pieces ; 
but a force of at least 2,000 men would be required for this, 
and the expedition would be costly.” So the French appear to 
have thought it, for no such expedition has since been sent. We 
think that Major Ellis should, in any future volume, rather con- 
fine himself to noting facts which he has observed, or collected 
from various sources, and refrain from rash theorising. In this way 
he may probably be able to complete his work on these West 
African peoples in one more volume, instead of two. Among 
many theories in the present book, for instance, we might well 
have been spared an imaginary and unnecessary explanation of 
the origin of slavery, as “an emanation of maternal authority,” 
which fills a whole page (see p. 222). 


A Modern Milkmaid. By the Author of ‘‘ Commonplace Sinners.” 
3 vols. (Digby and Long.)—This is a book to be avoided by 
everyone who has any respect for good English or for good 
taste, either of matter or manner. Here are a few samples, 
which will give the reader a very fair impression of the 
style of the whole :—* This is no house for you and I.” “The 
roses on her breast heaved as the flowing of blood heaves 
from an open wound.” “The mists of passion skulking from 
the direct vision of her soul to mingle with the dull echoes 
of the baser life around her.” ‘Reason and will were dead 
within her. She was no worthier than a flower instinctively 
obeying the only life within it. If a flower, she was his to pluck 
and leave at pleasure, he knew, for no nerve or muscle in the 
clinging body said him ‘ nay,’ no feature in the fainting face but 
wooed him to his will.” This last extract is certainly disgusting 
enough, but there are worse things in the book. 

Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. (Peacock, Mansfield, and Britton.)—The 
oldest, we believe, of the pocket-books once so common in country 
towns. This is the sixty-seventh year of its life. It contains all 
the usual information, some poetry, chiefly by local versifiers, five 
page illustrations, and a variety of charades, enigmas, &c. The 
prize enigma this year, though a little obvious, is unusually good :— 


“ Great as the world whereon we live, small as a drop of dew, 
In countless sizes I exist, in every shade and hue, 
I'm vaster than Siberia, and contain more human lives 
Than the mighty Indian Empire with its thousand teeming hives. 


Yet the light shines brightly through me, as it burns so clear inside, 
And the water sparkles gaily, free from current, storm, or tide; 
But the fishes murmur sadly, swimming on and on for ever, 

* Shall we never come to anywhere?’ and echo answers, ‘ Never!’ 


But am I then so barren of events, so dull and flat ? 

Quite the contrary, I do assure you, anything but that ! 

I’m considered an authority for all the last sensations, 

For London gossip, and for news of all the foreign nations. 

L, J. BENHAM.” 
Messrs. Hildesheimer and Co. (Silk Street) send us specimens 

of their Christmas and New Year’s Cards, containing some very 
large ones, and some cut out into the shape of human figures, 
representing Christmas and Christmas benefactors bestowing their 
benefactions on those who need them. There are a good many 
illustrated texts, some blank cards to be filled up by pencilled 
drawings from the hand of the sender, who is provided with 
pencils for the purpose, and a good many coloured landscapes. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us specimens of their very 
elaborate Christmas and New Year’s Cards, illustrated books of 
verse, and so forth. The landscapes are all beautiful in their 
way, and the flower-pieces too. We do not admire so much the 
comic cards, at which we find it difficult to laugh. 


Messrs. Bemrose and Son send us three forms of a calendar 
intended to be hung up on a wall. These are the Daily Calendar, 
the Scriptural Calendar, and the Proverbial Calendar. The first 
gives information of sunrise and sunset; the second, a text for 
every day ; and the third, a proverb. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—The Church of the First Days: 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——The Iliad of Homer: a Translation. By J. G. 
Cordery, C.S.I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Some years ago 
we expressed our opinion of Mr. Cordery’s translation as “far 
better than either Cowper’s or Lord Derby’s.” We are glad to 
see a new and revised edition of it.——The Earthly Paradise. By 
William Morris. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Rights of Women. 
By Mary Wollstonecraft, with an Introduction by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Our Old Home. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (Chatto and Windus.)—A description, we may 
remind our readers, of England, and not the most pleasant 





of Hawthorne’s books.——Marocco and the Moors. By Alfred 
Leared, M.D. A second edition, revised and edited by Sir 
Richard Burton. (Sampson Low.)—Dr. Leared travelled in 
Marocco fifteen years ago. Sir R. Burton’s introduction 
dated October of the present year, must be almost the last 
thing that came from his pen—In “The Macaulay Library 
of Great Authors,” we have a single volume of some eleven hun- 
dred pages, containing the Reviews, Essays, and Poems of Macaulay 
himself.——In fiction, we have Greifenstein, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan and Co.) ; and from the same publishers, the thirtieth 
volume of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s collected works, More 
Bywords.——The Silver Question and the Gold Question, by Robert 
Barclay (Palmer and Horne, Manchester) ; and Marine Insurance 
Notes and Clauses, by Douglas Owen (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) 


Books RecetveD.—The Recluse. By W. Wordsworth.—Virgil : 
Aneid vii. By A. Calvert, M.A.— Euripides Alcestis. By M. A. 
Bayfield, M.A.—Primer of Book-Keeping. By J. Thornton — 
Indian History. By J. Talboys Wheeler. (Macmillan and Co.)—— 
Ballerina and Edelweiss. By “B.D.” (Gilbert and Field.)— 
The Works of Flavius Josephus: The Jewish War, Books i.-iv.; The 
Jewish War, Books v.-vii.; Against Apion, Books i.-ii. Revised by 
the Rey. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.)——A Primer of 
Spoken English. By H, Sweet, M.A. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Kingdom of Christ. By A. B. Tucker. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) ——Home and Foreign Mission Preaching. (Skeffington and 
Son.)——A Primer of Greek Accidence. By Abbott and Mansfield. 
—French Passages for Unseen Translation. Selected and arranged 
by C. H. Parry, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Maaazrnes, Erc.—We have received the following for December : 
—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the Homiletic Magazine, 
the Theological Monthly, the Expositor, the Lamp, the Month, the 
Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the National Review, the Cornhill Magazine, Longman’s Magazine, 
Murray’s Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the 
United Service Magazine, the County and Local Government Magazine, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Argosy, Belgravia, London Society, the 
Asclepiad, the Century, the Indian Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Igdrasil, the Naval and Military Magazine, the Parents’ Review, 
the Paternoster Review, the Journal of Education, Chambers’s Journal, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, Good Words, the Sunday at 
Home, the Quiver, the Sun Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas, Outing, the 
Monthly Packet, and Beauty’s Queens. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Adel'ne’s Art Dictionary, cr 8vo 
Arthur Glynn’s Christmas-Box, cr 8vo +(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Barker (H. J.), Lisha Ridley the Pitman, cr 8V0 ..+.........cc0000 08 .e(Jarrold) 3/0 
Bellesheim (A.), Hist. of Catholic Church in Scotland, Vol. IV. (Blackwood) 12/6 
Boys (0. V.), Soap-Bubbles, 12mo 8s 2/6 
Brackett (C. F.), Electricity in Daily Life, 8vo is 
Brown (J.), Vulgar Verses, 16m0 ............seceeeeeeee ihcudadeaee (Reeves & Turner) 
Burnand (F. C.), Happy Thoughts and More Happy Thoughts ...(Bradbury) 
Carlyle (G.), Moses and the Prophets, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 
Collins (E. L.), Hadasseh, er 8vo (Unwin) 
Cossham (J. H.), Fractions at a Glance, cr 8vo 
De Maugny (Comte), Souvenirs of the Second Empire, 8v: 
Dimock (N.), Doctrine of the Death of Christ, 8vo ‘ 
Drummond (Professor), Pax Vobiscum, cr 8vo Stoughton) 
Duret (E.), Practical Household Cookery, cr 8vo ........ (Warne) 
Ekkehard (J. V. von §.), Selections from, by H. Hager, cr 8vo ...(Whittaker) 
Fonblanque’s Life-Journey from Mannheim to Inkermann (Ward & Downey) 
Freytag (G.), The Freytag Reminiscences, 2 vols. cr 8vo (F. V. White) 
Gallwey (R. P.), Letters to Young Shooters, cr 8vo (Longmans) 7/6 
Gerard (K. & D.), A Sensitive Plant, 3 vols. .......+... snd, waxeaaie (K. Paul & Co.) 31/6 
Girdlestone (R. B.), The Foundations of the Bible ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3,6 
Gore (J. E.), Astronomical Lessons, cr 8vo (Sutton & Drowley) 3/6 
Gregory (R. A.), Ely Physical and Astronomical Geography, cr 8vo (Hughes) 3/6 
Hale (8.), The Story of Mexico, cr 8vo Unwin) 5/0 
Hartmann (F.), Life and Doctrine of Jacob Boehme, 8vo......(K. Panl & Co.) 10/6 
Hoare (J.G.),Christ Bevealed in Title, Type, &c., cr 8vo (Church of mee /0 
) 


(Virtue) 7/6 


ean) 
.(&, Stock) 7, 


odde 


Hoffman (Professor), Secrets of Conjuring, cr 8vo (Routledge 
Holmes (0, W.), Over the Teacups, cr 8vo ...... 

Hughes (G. M.), History of Windsor Forest, 4to 

Hutcheson (M.), Taia: a Shadow of the Nile, cr 8vo 

Introduction to Dynamics, cr 8vo 
Kelman (J. A.), Seven Sights of Society, cr 8vo .. .. 
Lathom (M.), Renaissance of Music, vo 

Lindsay (H.), Letters to Workmen, cr 8vo ... 
Marshall (C. H.), Horse-Laughs, 4to 

Martineau (J.), Essays, &c., Vol. I, cr 8vo 

Newell (E. J.), The Fathers: St. Patrick, 12mo... 
O’Donnell (J. F.), Poems, cr 8vo 

Owen (J. W.), Letter of the Larger Hope, 8vo ... 
Perry (J.), Spinning-Tops, 12mo j 
Renan (E.), The Future of Science, 8vo.. 

Ripper (W.), Machine-Drawing, folio 

Rites and Worship of the Jews, cr 8vo 

Roberts (R. L.), Lectures on Nursing, 12mo. 
Scrivener (S, C.), Our Fields and Cities, cr 8v 
Sinclair (T.), Travel Sketch, cr 8vo ua 
Smith (B.), Public Health Amendments (Stev 
Smith (L. P ), Doctor Cameron, or 8vo .(Remington) 
Spence (H. D. M.), Dreamland in History, imp. 8vo . (Isbister 
Staley (V.), Plain Words on the Holy Catholic Church, 12mo ..(Skeffiugton 
Stead (W. .), The Story that Transformed the World, 4to (Review of Reviews 
Thompson (K.), Seaside Sketches, 4to (Webster 
Thoroddsen (J.), Lad and Lass: a Story of Iceland, 12mo 

Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Hugh Thomson, roy 8vo......... 

Whitby (C0. J.), Love-Song of Barbara, Cr SV0 .......:sseseessseesees 
Wordsworth (E.), St. Christopher, and other Poems, er 8vo ..,...(Longmans) 





(S.P.C. 
..(Chapman & Hall) 18/ 
(Percival) 25/0 
AR.T 8.) 
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Serms of Subscription, 


¥ Yearly, Rely Quarterly. 
to any part of the United yearly. 
sath, = tiact. a cco MA BS scseve 0 IA. Succes. F F 
of the Australasian 


one 


Including postage 
Kingdon ... 








uding to any 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6.4..015 3.4.4.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... at Cae © im CH 8.44448 § 9 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—~——— 
OvtsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£ s. d. £2 s. d. 
WROD: . cirsansonadersasncicacseccteseces 2at At Op UMNO CHORIRMATE ccnceccensseccens - $10 
Hulf-Page pow Half-Column 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..... earner. eels ae . £1414 0| Inside Page ............. Pere 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprecrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


74 L ] B E R T Y 7 | Press Extract:—‘A unique and fascina- 
YU LE-TIDE | ting collection of Christmas prosents.” 


GIFTS Messrs. LIBERTY and CO. 
BEAUTIFUL AND TR | invite Inspection of their Bazaars, where 
A visit of inspection invited. 


| 
Descriptive Book of 190 Illustra- | 
tions post-free on application, both for decoration and personal attire. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIER LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 











will be found Novelties suitable for Presents, 





Mannfactory, Birmingham. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 
MATLOCK. 


CHURCH 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 
INSTITUTION, |° “ d..2:mse 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


0oUR E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With &pecial Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


EADING and TRAVELLING PARTY, limited, to 
STUDY HISTORY, and the HISTORY of ART, combined with Visits to 
Art Galleries and Antiquities in Italy. —Particulars, ‘‘ M. A. S.,” 57 Via Bistina, 


me, 
A GENTLEMAN and LADY, of good position, would be 
: glad to hear of a BOY, aged about six, to bring up for the next few years 
with their own son of about the same age. The expenses, to include everything, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions! 


Heap OFFIce. 























would be from £80 to £100.—For further particulars, apply to ‘‘ PROFESSOR,” 
care of Miss Hamilton, 22 Belsize Road, London, N.W. 


17,670,000 BOTTLES FILLED IN 1890. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’” 





“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTTLES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE. 
SPRING on a windless day.”—Times, September 20th, 1890. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


_ Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., ls. . ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free, 

Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 Ib., 
50 lb., and 1001b., at a reduction. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 




















OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The SECOND ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held 
on TUESDAY, the 16th December, 1890, in the Lecture-Theatre of the 
MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., at 745 p.m., 
when the following Paper will be read :— Statistics of the Defence Expenditure 
< the Laem and Naval Powers,” by the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes W. 

ILKE, Bart. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 
desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 
Evan. Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, mdon Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M., Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vice-Cuainman—The Hon. E, L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Class-T: aching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 

(T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame vy. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 


ONN on the RHINE, 4 # Kronprinzenstr—Frau 

TOENNIES offers 2 HOME to a few Ladies, or a whole Family with- 

out young children. German conversation. House and garden pleasautly and 
healthily situated. Excellent food.—Prospectus and references can be given. 








HIGH 




















HE HIGH SCHOOL, BLACKBURN.—ASSISTANT- 

MISTRESS WANTED in January. Experience in teaching large classes 
of younger girls essentia), Subjects:—Elementary work generally, also Drill, 
Needlework, Class-Singing. Knowledge of Mr. Ablett’s Drawing is a recommenda- 
tion.—Applications to be sent, before December 22nd, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ENS TONE COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 














to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ONSTABLE’S COUNTRY.—Paintings in Oil by 
ALFRED HARTLEY.—The Exhibition is at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY, at the Sign of The Rembrandt Head in Vigo Street, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 5th. 
1. MECHANICAL COURSE. 
2. OIVIL ENGINEERING DIVISION. 
3. COLONIAL SEOTION. 

Special Departments for Electrical, Marine, &c, Prospectus of the under- 

signed, in the Library, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE ‘for LADIES), 
43 ard 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 
Lady-Resident—Miss CROCUDACE 

Professors :—Astronomy, J. D. McClure, F.R.A.S.; Chemistry, H. Forster 
Morley, M.A., D.Sc ; Drawing, J. B. Bedford; Landscape Painting, J. H. 
Leonard; English Language and Literature, W. Hall Griffin; E!ocution, Owen 
Breden ; French, M. Lallemand ; Geography and Geology, H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. ; 
German, Rev. Dr. C. Merk; Greek, H. F. Wilson, M.A.; Harmony, Henry 
Gadsby; Church History, Rev. A. W. Milroy; History—Modern, F, 8. Pulliny, 
M.A.; Ancient, J. 8. V. Marchant, M.A.; Italian, L. Ricci; Latin, G. C. Warr, 
M.A.; Mathematics, W. H H. Hudson, M.A.; Natural Philosophy, E. F. 
Herroun, F.1.C.; Theology, the Principal ; Vocal Music, Henry Gadeby ; Instrn- 
wental Music, W. G. Cusins and Assistants; Solo Singing, W. Shakespeare and 
Assistants. 

LENT 'TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 15th, 1891, 

College Course for Girls over 14. Compounding fee, 10 guineas a term. 

For Prospectus and partienlars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 
The Lady-Res‘dent is ready to answer personal inquiries daily from 10 till 4. 

Boarders for College and School are received by Miss Wood, 41 Harley Street ; 
and Miss Knott, 2 Brunswick Place, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE 
4 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET. 
For Girls from 5 to 14. 
Lady-Superintendent — Miss HAY. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, January 15th, 1891. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40), on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to boys under 

the age of 140n January Ist, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
J SHIPS will be offered in JULY, 1891, one of £70 per annum, the rest of 
£50. Candidates can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. There are 
also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the Rev. the WARDEN. 
The College stands in the Highlands near Perth. Classical and Modern Sides. 
Direct preparations for the Services and Universities. Junior Department for 
Boys from 9 to 13. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 

ae 1890.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 


RANCE.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has had many years’ experience with English pupils, and is assisted by 
English Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. 
Special attention to Modern Languages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particvlars, with Prospectus, on application to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN,. English and fereign resident governesse:. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and 8'6jd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANOE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKCEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 





SCHOOL, 
































AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins schoo!, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


; om COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


ELP WANTED for a Christmas Treat for Women 

and Children of a very poor Parish in Clerkenwell —Contributions may 

be sent to the Rev. E. V. EYRE, Vicar, or the SISTER-IN-CHARGKE, 21 
Wilmington Square, W.C. 





IGH-CLASS HOME EDUCATION.—The WIFE of a 

CLERGYMAN who holds an important Diocesan and Educational post 

in the North of England, wishes to receive a GIRL to be educated with her own 

daughter. Preparation for the Oxford Local and Academy Exame., if desired. 
References exchanged —Write, ‘‘ D. J.."° May’s 162 Piccadilly, 





ies HAL Li, LONDON. 
(BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.) 
PrinctpaL—Miss GROVE. 
Residence for Women Students of University College and the London School 
of Medicine. 
THREE VACANCIES occur at CHRISTMAS, three Students having passed 
the recent M.B. Lond., and thus terminated their course, 








RENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Fa: 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Tasttaan? 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. b 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRIN OIPAL”’ Instruction, 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. , 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING, COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study/is arranged to fit an 
po foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, lAbout 'y Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Oompetition, the Secre of State 
will offer Ten a in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College, 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in LONDON, beginning 
MARCH 2nd, 1891. A pn Examination will be held at the same time 
on the results of which TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, offered by the Goldsmiths’ Com. 
fae dar the annual value respectively of £60 and £40, for three years, will be 
awarded, 

Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. , 

The forms must be returned filled up by January 31st. 


O AUTHORS.—A London Publisher is open to pro. 
posals for a few gocd Books, to be issued in 1891, Also for some sprightly 
Books :of various lengths) for Young Readers. Mediocre things not wanted.— 
It is particularly requested that MSS. or anything desired to be returned be not 
seut in the first instance, but only full particulars, addressed to “ P, N, R.,” 
care of Mr. A. M. Burghes, Literary Agent, 1 Paternoster Row, E,C. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(¢ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


EDWIN GARROD, Secretary, 
oo TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... ve eee £12,000,000 


ore AGBIOULZUBAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
































CLAIMS PAID as 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Financiab POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... pee uae ae aes «ee £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... seat eco as ins ue «. 2,623,456 
Annual Income.. ass <n pom we 315,952 


Claims and Surrenders paid... aan eee oe +.» 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared ies a aaa ihe eee «.. 2,971,835: 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. ‘ 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
a and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of ita process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Kngraviug on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pcttie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A-R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘“‘ Sprine,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &«., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STRERT, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. ‘ : 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 














THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


————_—_- 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s, each. 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. . 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, 21s., 7s. 6d., and 
22, 6d. ‘ 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the Is., suitable 

for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. Now ready, 

and sent postage-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books (many in hand- 

some bindings and beautifully illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 

the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. Orders from 

this Catalogue to the amount of 63s. sent carriage-free to any re of the United 
Kingdom.—GILBERT and FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 








OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE- 
SENTS at 3d. in the 1s. Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &., post-free on application, 
Periodicals and Newspapers posted to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
—ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C,. 





THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1891, 


Containing nearly 300 Illustrations, 
Price Four Shillings. 
WHAT THE PAPER3 SAY ABOUT “THE RO3EBUD ANNUAL.” 
The T'mes:-—***The Rosebud Annual’ contains nearly 300 i!lastrations, and 
very good many of themare. The puppy and the kittens on the title-page are 
even more fascinating than ‘the little partners’ treading a measure on the fron- 
tispiece There ave Persian kittens exploring the recesses of a coal-skuttle, and 
mice sitting down seriously to spin, and frogs going in natarally for a game of 
leap-frog, and a pug having a sharpish round with a presaming magpie, and, in 
= all ——— of delectable comicalities.”’ : 
ndee Advert ‘ser :—** The tents of the hand volume are truly delight- 
ful .....No better volume could be put into the hands of a g»od child domaving of 
a fine birthday or Christmas gift.’ 
Glasgow Herald :—* Is an old favourite, well deserving of the popularity 





: enjoys among the little onezs...... The entertainment from page to page is un- 
agging.”” 
Northampton Mercury :—‘* One of the most charming volumes of the year...... 


The se are admirably drawn ; the children will go almost wild with delight 
over them. 

Ardro-san Herald :—*‘It is far and away beyond any kindred volume, and, 
wherever there are little ones, there should be ‘ The Rosebud.’ ” 

Bradford Observer :— Peace and happiness must reiga when this handsome 
volume is absorbing the attention of little eyes and minds.” 

Hampshire Telegraph :—* Will be greeted with delight in thousandsof nurseries, 
while grown-up foiks will not be ashamed to laugh over the merry wisdom that 
forms the backbone of the whole production.” 


JAMES CLARKE and CO, 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





To be ready about Christmas. 


“ — LAWS of FORCE and MOTION.” 
: By Joun Harris. 
An important Work on certain Theories of Dynamics. 4to, cloth, 12s. 
(Uniform with ‘‘Some Propositions in Geometry,”’ by the Same Author.) 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, London Wall. 


HE RECORDING ANGEL: a 
By Joun Harris. 
8vo, handsomely bound, price 10s, 
Suitable for a Christmas present, 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, London Wall. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Poem. 

















EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequatled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. 


HOTE L, 


Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariif. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
bre on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 








London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Sulscriptions ard Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
zene RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—THE 
: GREAT NeED.—The blood is the life, and on 
its purity our health, as well as our existence, depends. 
These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all 
contaminations, and by that means strengthen and 
invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and estab- 
lish the circulation and secretions throughout every 
partof the body. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s 
Pills exercises marvellous power in giving tone to debili- 
tated and nervous constitutions. These Pills remove all 
obstructions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, and 
are, on thataccount, much sought after for promoting 
regularity of action in young females and delicate 
persons who are naturally weak, or have from some 
cause become so. 








MUDIES sececr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
SALE, 0o& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR 


HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


— BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES ; 
(2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





AND 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Nor- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, Ed. 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols. square 8vo, cloth, 48s.; or half-morocco, 68s. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps, 
* A model and a marvel of accurate information.”’—Spectator. 
** An excellent work of its kind.””—Athenzum, 


* Some handy form of encyclopsedia has long been wanted. This is comprehensive, without being bulky. 
The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly relevant.”—Saturday Review. 





JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s.; Roxburghe, £5. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor DOWDEN. 
With 550 Illustrations in Text and 37 Etchings by GORDON BROWNE, W. H. MARGETSON, MAYNARD 
BROWN, and FRANK DADD. 

** We congratulate publishers, editors, and all concerned, in having successfully brought to a conclusion 
this noble edition of the great dramatist.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

** The result is so good that we must congratulate all concerned in it: and one especial feature can hardly 
fail to ensure its success as a popular edition—it is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose 
charming designs, executed in fac-simile, give it an artistic value superior in our judgment to any illustrated 
edition of Shakespeare with which we are acquainted.’’—Athenzum. 





In Four Parts, square folio, 12s, 6d. each ; or complete in portfolio, £2 12s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LIBER STUDIORUM 
OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Fac-simile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photogravure, 51 Fac-simile Reproductions of the 
Etchings, including 7 Rare Unpublished Plates ; and 37 Text Reproductions of the Finished Engravings. 
“ Ought to have a wide circnlation, not only among students and in art schools, but among all persons who 
love English landscape and are jealous of the fame of our greatest landscape painter.” —Times, 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6:. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 
** So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than the new 


Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well 
executed.” —Times. 


** It is the best English lexicon of the time.’’—Spectator, 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, | By GORDON STABLES, 


A ROUGH SHAKING. By ’TWIXT SCHOOL and 


Gro. MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of ‘ David COLLEGE: aTale of Self-Reliance. With8 
Elginbrod,” ‘‘ At the Back of the North Wind,” Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Orown 8yo, 
&c. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53. 


Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. * Pleasant, readable, and instructive.””—Spectator, 
**One of Mr. George MacDonald’s wonderful and By G. NORWAY. 


charming stories,”’—Athenzum, 
Dy G. A. HENTY. Ne iain Wed @eeiee 
or, a Boy’s Adventures i a, Wi e 
BY ENGLAND’S AID; or, the | Tifestdatione by John Schinberg. Orown or, 


‘ cloth elegant, olivine edges, 53, 
Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604), With 10 : : , 
Page Thasteations by aets Bence oa 4 Mass, “One of the best and most orignal boys’ books of 
Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. recent seasons.” —Graphic. 


saa ee A whey -_ — a 3 - =~ HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

storical mater 2 i i 

an excellent plot.”—Saturday sarin eit ditieniat HAL HUNGERFORD > Or, the 
Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant. By J. 

BY RIGHT of CONQUEST ; 


R. Hutcuinson, B.A. Illustrated. 


trations by W. & Stieey, and 2 Maps “crown LHe SECRET of the OLD 





8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 62. | HOUSE: a Stury for Children. By Evetyn 
a “This admirable and ingenious story.”—Saturday | EveReETT-GREEN. Illustrated by L, Leslie Brooke, 
eview. | 


Th D WEATHER- 
MAGRI, 40d SBYOERR. o| coex pos eoae Uae 
Story of the New Zealand War. With 8 Page|  W- Parkinson, 


Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, anda Map. Crown | TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. | j 


“* This is in Mr. Henty’s best style, and cannot fail | NUTBROWN ROGER and I . 


to be popular. It is just the kind of book boys will | : 
delight in,” —Journal of Education. pee 2 ee Highway. By J. H. Yoxa.t. 


A CHAPTER of ADVEN. The LIGHT PRINCESS; and 


TURES: or, Through the Bombardment of } other Fairy Stories. By Grorce MacDonaLp. 
Alexandria. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. | A New Edition, Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 


Overend. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. ’ 
** The chapter of adventures is so brisk and enter- | A RASH PROMISE 3 or, Meg 8 
taining, we could have wished it longer than it is,”— | Secret. By Crecrt1a SeLBy Lownprs. With 
Saturday Review. \ Illustrations. 





*,* Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books, switable for Presentation, 
&c., sent post-free on application. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


No. 32.] [December 15th, 
er ‘ Seagepe 
: FRICAN BuUBBLF, AND Ho 
Harry Quilter. f ee ree 
2. THe Haneman’s DavGuter. Lady Dilke, 
3. RAMBLES IN CHEAPSIDE. Samuel Butler, 
4, THe New CrusapeE. Professor Mavors, 
ue weg aes — Howsman, 
» MusicaL CuLTURE—THREE PoruLag 
: m2 Arthar Smith. a. 
. THe WaGEs oF Sin. (Concluded.) Lu 
8. TURGERNEFF IN HIS LETTERS, Teopeld wae 
9. SomE UNrusiisHep LETTERS oF Lorp Cuan. 
CELLOR Erskine. Hon Stuart Erskine, 


Illustrations by I. Ayton Symington, La 
Howsman, A. 8. Coke, Tapiro, one De Wint. > Saeed 
Tail-Pieces and Initials. L. Bradford, A. S. Coke 
Laurence Howsman, ©. A. Channer, and others. ‘ 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co, 





IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, Mg on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
peraunum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. - 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


Fy VERPOOL ann LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 








Hrap OFFICcFs. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON, 


Total Invested Funds ........ teeeves £7,920,042 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 





LONDON OFFICES. 
CORNAILL and CHARING CROSS. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





TAMMERERS should read a book 

by a gentleman who cured himself after suffering 

nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK AND CO. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising up- 
wards of 3,000 different Volumes in all departments of 
Literature, post-free on application. 








Complete in 3 oer crown set, Danstanenaiy bound, 
2 


h gilt, 42s. 

OUR NATIONAL CATHE- 
DRALS: their History and Architecture, from 
the Earliest Records to the Present Time; with 
Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With 
169 Steel-Plates, Lithographic Ground-Plans, and 
about 150 Wood-Engravings in the Text, 


The Times says :—‘‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ 
is the most UNIVERSAL Book OF REFERENCE in a 
moderate compass that we know of in the English 


language. 
NINETEENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Medium 8yo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s,; full or 


tree-calf, 31s, 6d. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of 
DATES and UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 
Containing the History of the World to the 
Autumn of 1889. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Hon, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 

The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a 

Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Pro- 
per Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Edited by GEorGE Brack, M.B, Kdin. Accurately 
Tllustrated with 450 Engravings. 
“The work is worthy of study and attention, and 
likely to produce real good.” —Athenzum, 
Prospectuses post-free on application, 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION; 100 ADDI- 
TIONAL PAGES, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RE.- 

CREATIONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, &c. 
Translated and Enlarged from “ Les Récréations 
Scientifiques” of Gaston Tissandier, With 1,0(0 

Illustrations. 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered 
absolutely delightful...... A more fascinating book we 
have never met with.”"— Wes‘ern Morning News, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s, 

EVERY AN HIS OWN ME.- 
CHANIC, A Complete Guide to every descrip- 
tion of Constructive and Decorative Work. New 
Enlarged Edition, REVISED and CORRECTED 
THROUGHOUT. With 850 WOOD-ENGRA- 
VINGS and THREE FOLDING SUPPLE- 
MENTS. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 

' “A complete vade-mecum of the subjects upon 

which it treats.’””"—Daily Telegraph, 


Royal 8vo, bandsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
The WORLD’S' RELIGIONS. 
Describing the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priest- 
hoods, and Moral Teachings of all the Principal 
Religions of the Present Day and of Past Times. 
By G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.sc, Illustrated with 
about 300 Wood-Engravings. 


4 vols, half-persian, 42s.; Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 
30. ; in 6 vols. cloth gilt, 363. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPADIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION. New and Revised Edition. Containing 
nearly 4,000 pages, 50,000 distinct Articles, 2,000 

Engravings and Coloured Maps. 


Royal 8vo, 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6. 

The WORLD’S INHABITANTS; 
or, Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being a 
Popular Description of the Races and Peoples 
now Inhabiting the Globe ; their Origin, Histories, 
Manners, and Customs, By G.1. Bettany, M.A,, 
B.Sc. With nearly 1,000 Wood-Engravings, 
exhibiting the Types of Men, Animals, and Plants 
Inhabiting the various Quarters of the Globe. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
VIOLIN-MAKING: as It Was 

and as It Is. A Historical, Theoretical, and 

Practical Treatise on the Art. By Epwarp 

Heron-ALten. With Photographs, Folding 

Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 

** A book which all who love to hear or play the 

instrument will receive with acclamation,’’—York- 
shire Post, 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 

The SCIENCE of the HAND; or, 
the Art of Recognising the Tendencies of the 
Khuman Mind by the Observation of the Forma- 
tion of the Hands, Translated from the French 
of D’Arpentigny, and Edited, with a Com- 
mentary on the Text, copious Notes, &., by 
Epwarp Heron-ALies, Author of ‘‘ A Manual 
of Cheirosophy, &c. With Original Plates and 
Explanatory Diagrams by Miss Horsley. 

“* Undoubtedly curious...... It is not necessary to 
subscribe to the author’s theories in order to derive 
entertainment from its odd, out-of-the-way learning 
and anecdotal illustration.”—Daily News, 

Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 

A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. 
A Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, 
whereby the Past, Present, and Future may be 
Read by the Bands. By EpwarpD HERON-ALLEN, 
With Engravings. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E,C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


ROA APP ann nnnnn 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. Musical Reminis- 
cences of Half-a-Century, By WILLERT BEALE, Author of “‘ The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 
Be Mr. Willert Beale has, in his Reminiscences, given us a greater romance of real 
life than will be found in twenty volumes of novels by the most eminent authors. 
Yet all so naturally and so simply told.” —“ Taz Baron DE BookworMs,” in Punch. 





THE LIFE OF 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. With Portrait 


and Illustrations, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s. 


“A book which will attract and interest many as the unpretending record of a 
long life and a varied experience. Mr. Cooper has lived through an unparalleled 
series of social changes; he has seen and known many famous men, and his own 
= has not been without its romantic story of a rise from obscurity to renown.” — 

umes. 





By MR. BARKER. 
WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, Highways and 
Otherways. By Epwarp BarxkERr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“In his attractive volume, Mr. Barker describes what has hitherto been regarded 
as indescribable. He takes his readers to regions, we may be quite sure, no less new 
to most than ‘ Darkest Africa.’ This spirited, unaffected record of a pedestrian in 
French by-ways is most agreeable reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


~ 7 E “ ITTLE. 0 N © 
PRICE, 


By ELEANOR C. 
Author of *‘ Red Towers,” &c, 
2 vols. 








By the AUTHOR of “‘ ACTE.” 


The DELIVERANCE of ROBERT CARTER. 


By Huan Westsvry, Author of ‘‘ Frederick Hazzleden,’’ &c. 2 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A DAUGHTER of DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. By Les 


Derwent, Author of ‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There is something very ‘creepy’ about this strange story of hypnotism, dis- 
section, clairvoyance, and other provinces of occult or transcendental science. The 
choice of material and method of construction are alike admirable in producing a 
book with decided merits of its own. It plunges at the outset in medias res; it 
never forsakes the almost lurid path it designs to follow; it culminates with an 
appropriately wild suggestion.” —Manchester Examiner. 


By the AUTHOR of “VENDETTA!” 
WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. By Marie Coren, 
Author of “ Ardath,” “‘ A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“ A story of absinthe and absintheurs—a grim, realistic drama.”—Athenxum. 

“Few modern writers have a greater command of eloquently vigorous language 
than Miss Corelli. It flows through the greater portion of the present pes 
work in lava torrents of bitter passion and pitiless revenge. The reader is whirle 
about like a leaflet amid lurid flashes and wild gusts of maddened invective, almost 
blinded by the efforts he or she makes to realise the tempest which rages through 
the man possessed of the ‘ liquid fire.’”»—Kensington Society. 


By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 

ALAS! By Ruopa Broventon, Author of “Cometh up 

as a Flower,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in her last novel.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“In this novel the author strikes, perhaps, a deeper and truer note of human 
sympathy than has been audible in any other of her fictions. The interest is not 
only well maintained, but wholesome and edifying.” —Globe. 


As Christmas Presents. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


d d CHEAPER EDITION is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS, handsomely 
PN ily and printed in new type. Each Novel in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3:.6d, The last volame 


ee TOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVAL AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Essays in English Literature, 


1780 to 1860. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


CoNnTENTS. 
The Kinds of Criticism—Crabbe—Hogg (Ettrick Shepherd)—Sydney Smith—Jeffrey— 
Hazlitt—Moore—Leigh Hunt—Peacock—Wilson (Christopher North)—De Quincey— 
Lockhart—Praed—Borrow. 








PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Love’s Victory: 
LYRICAL POEMS. 

By JOHN ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 





PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Fathers of Biology. 
HIPPOCRATES—ARISTOTLE—GALEN—VESALIUS—HARVEY. 
By CHARLES McRAE, M.A, F.LS., 


Formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 


PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Elegant cloth, 


Daintily Coloured, 8 lJ 
P | NOAY a 
‘aper Boards, e extra gilt, 


3/- ' FOR THE YOUNG. | 0/- 


The New Volume ie 5 New and Original 
contains A416 pages, and is illustrated with 25 eieatiaes” F 


“ In these days children require what is cheerful and 
agreeable, as well as serious, in order that Sunday may 
not be puritanically grave and solemn. Such is the 
provision made for them here, and both they and their 
parents may feel much indebted to Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent publica- 
tion.” —QUEEN. 


“ Deservedly a favourite.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 





SUNDAY, WEEKLY, }d. SUNDAY, MONTHLY, 3d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, London; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


. , PrESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS,—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 

TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

_ CommiTTer.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F, W. Burton, R. Copley Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., The 
Right Hon. Sir Mount-Stuart Grant Duff, Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., D. C. Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. 
Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward 
Peacock, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert 
Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq. 





The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. : 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





THOS. DE LA RUE & co's 
LIST. 


NEW EDITION (the 7th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gi 
price 5s, handsomely printed in Red and" Binge 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout. The Standard 
Work on Piquet. Edited by “ Cavenpisu,” and 
Adopted by “ Portland” and ‘Turf” Clubs 
With a Treatise on the Game by “ Cavenpisu.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
Examples Played through.  LIilustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By _“ Cavenpisu.” 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


NEW EDITION (the 18th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black, - 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By ‘‘ Caven- 
pisH.”” With av Appendix on American Leads, 


THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
** CAVENDISH.” 











Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price ls. 6d, 
WHIST, with and without PER- 
CEPTION. Illustrated by means of End-Hands 
from Actual Play. By “ B. W. D.” and 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33. 6d, 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by James Ciay. 


FIFTH EDITION, —-, hae cloth, gilt extra, price 
s. 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 


Dr. PoE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
 Whist Rhymes,” 31. 
The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
NEW EDITION (the 5th), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “CavenpIsH.” 


DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CUNDENSED DIARIES, ana 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1891, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, the ‘‘ Finger-Shaped” and 
**Thumb-Shaped ”’ Diaries, in neat cases. Whole- 
sale only of tue Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


5s. - PIXIE, 5s. 
AND 
THE HILLHOUSE FARM. 


BY 
Mrs. GERARD FORD. 


Profusely Illustrated by J. CapENHEAD and 
Frorrence M. Cooper. 

















Cloth Gilt. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS STORY FOR CHILDREN 
PUBLISHED, 


London: ©. GILBERT ELLIS and CO., II 
Clement’s Inn; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMIL- 
TON, KENT, and CO, Limited, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, F.C. 


DS. 5s. 





JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 


Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
Date of any other Event in the Year. 

The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain, 
MARCUS WARD and COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London. 

And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’. 
Fist Edition sold out the Day of Publication. 
“GENERAL” BOOTH’S SOCIAL 

SCHEME, an Examination of. By C. S. Locu, 
Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society. 
Adopted by the Society. 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 

*« These letters | Professor Huxley’s and a short ex- 
planatory letter from Mr. C. S. Loch] ought, in my 
opinion, to make any sensible man pause before com- 
mitting himself to the scheme of General Booth.” — 
Professor TYNDALL’s letter in the Times of Dec. 6th. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., 
Paternoster Square, E.C, 





DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 153. 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cotiiys. With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. ‘I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 
them very well done.’””—Mr. SPENcER, in Preface. 

WituraMms and Noraate, London and Edinburgh 
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PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Y THE PATRONAGE OF H.H. THE MAHARAJA OF VIZIANAGRAM. 
ag ees Vols. I and II., 4to, cloth, £2 2s.each, net. Subscription price 
for the 4 vols., payable in advance, £5 5s. 


THE HYMNS OF THE RIG-VEDA. 


With Sayana’s Commentary. 

Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
Second Edition, based on a Collation of new MSS, 
Vols, I. and II. containing Mandala, I, to VI. 
London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E C. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON 
PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and 
TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS that were 
awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown S8vo0, cloth bevelled, gilt lines, 4s, 6d.; and in various superior bindings. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries; with Notes 
Explanatory and Biographical. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


*,* Also an Edition printed on the OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPER, making 
an exceptional’y light and handy volume. Extra cloth, 1¢s, 6d. ; and in superior 
bindings. 

NEW EDITION, PRINTED on the OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, extra superfine cloth, gilt line, 7s. 6d.; and in 
various superior bindings. 
ADDISON: SELECTIONS from ADDISON’S 
PAPERS contributed to the Spectator, Edited, with Introduction, &., by 
Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A. 








Just published, crown 8r0, cloth, 6s. 
The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 


*,* The shape of the ‘* University Culendar” has now been restorel in many 
respects to that which it bore in the years immediately preceding 1863. The Class- 
Lists and Honovur-Lists are inserted entire, and the Names and Colleges of the 
Winners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, in most cases from 
the foundation of each, are also given. 


Just ready, New Volume, with 12 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. Volume IIl.—The WES! INDIAN COLONIES. By C. P. 
Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College and the Colonial Office. 


Revised throughout by persons possessing special local knowledge of the several 
Colonies and Dependencies. 


NEW EDITION of STRATMANN’S ‘‘MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
Just published, small 4to, £1 ils, 6d. 

A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing 

Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. 

By Francis Henry STRATMANN. A New Edition, Rearranged, Revised, and 

Enlarged by HENRY BRADLEY, Joint-Editor of the “ New English Dictionary.” 


UNIFORM with the “ WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 
Just published, tastefully printed, in crown 8v9, cloth, 63. 

The WORLDLY WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 
FIELD. Selected and Arranged by G. Brrkseck Hutu, D.C.U., Editor of 
the Clarendon Press Edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.”” 

NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM APPLIED 


to the NEW TESTAMENT. By OC. E. Hammonp, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. 


NEW EDITION of CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 
CHAUCER.—PROLOGUE to the CANTERBURY 
— Edited by W. W. Sxxart, Litt.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cam- 
ridge. 
’ Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post-free on. application. 
London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen.Corner, E.C. 





A NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 


By C. LLOYD MOKGAN, F.G.S., 
Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. 
With Etched Frontispiece and 40 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 528 pp., 16s. 
Times :—‘* A learned: and elaborate work......The whole subject demands a 
familiarity with philosophical methods, as well as a profound acquaintance with 


the results of biological research. Professor Lloyd Morgan is eminently quali- 
fied in both respects, and his book is one which no serious student can neglect.’’ 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





© D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT on all BOOKS in General 


Literature, including Peerages, Books of Reference, &c. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). 


By GrorGe BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. With about 
150 Illustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot by Lance- 
lot Speed, and beautifully reprocuced by Lemercier and Co., of Paris. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Limited strictly to 150 Copies—100 for the United 
Kingdom and 50 for America, Bound in plain boards, uncut edges, £7 7s. net. 
This Edition is being rapidly subscribed for. 
ORDINARY EDITION. 1,000 Copies, bound in half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, £3 3s. net. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By 


James AntHony Frovupr, D.C.L. Being the First Volume of “ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’’ Series, Edited by Stuart J. Reip. With Portrait, 
Fourth Edition, crown s8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, 
will be the one accepted by posterity.” —Standard, 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry 


Duncetey, LL.D. (‘‘Verax”). Being the Second Volume of “ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’? Series. Editel by Stuart J. Rep. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORK by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers 


of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OL1veER WENDELL 
Hovmes, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” ‘“ Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES GOUNOD: his Life and Works. 


7” —_— AyNE Bovet, With Portrait and Fac-similes, demy 8vo, cloth, 
3. 60, 


The LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


told for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Saran A, Tooury, Author of “‘ Lives Great 
and Simple.” 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: aSelection 


from his Despatches and Correspondence. Edited by W. Crark RussgELL, 
Author cf “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ’’ and numerous other Sea Stories, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 


The RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on 


the various Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its 
immediate Vicinity. By Epwarp Hamittoyn, M.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of 
** Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Troat, and Grayliog,” &>. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


FRIESLAND MERES, and THROUGH the 


NETHERLANDS : the Voyage of a Family in a Norfolk Wherry. By Henry 
Montacu Doveuty, Author cf “:u omer in Broadland.” New Edition, with 
additional Illustrations and Text, crown 8vo, 2 Maps, cloth extra, 103. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 





Now ready, at all Lil raries. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,” &e. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures 


of the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONS® DaupET. Translated by Henry 
James, Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and 
Montégut. Square 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The SNAKE’S PASS. By Bram Stoker, M.A, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“ This very readable novel is abundantly stored with amusing and instracti ve 
matter, and is, moreover, distinguished from many recently published works of 
fiction by its vigorous and vivacious originality,”—Daily Telegraph. 


KILGROOM: a Story of Ireland. By John 


A Srevarr, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 
Mr. GLADSTONE says of this book:—‘‘I find it truthful, national, and highly 
interesting. The praises deservedly given to Miss Lawless for her ‘ Hurrish ’ are 
due to you, but in a higher degree, for a fuller and better-adjusted picture.” 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 


Middlesex. By R. D. BLackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 62. 
“ «Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of senti- 
ment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasiog...... Few recent novels have main- 
tained so high a standard of excellence throughout.”—Atheneum. 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 
The PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a 


Sequel to “‘ From the Earth to the Moon.” Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Fully 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


London : 





/ Orders b; ag: 
receive prompt attention. New Catalogue just ready.—BICKERS and So me 
Leicester Square, W.C, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.O. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


“A series of beautiful Gift-Books.”—CHRISTMAS BOOKSELLER. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘*The Fairyland of Science.” 
By ARABELLA. B. BUC KLEY (Mrs. FISHER), 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with 3 Plates and 94 Woodcuts, 6s. 5 
bound in calf extra, 11s. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand, 


6s.; calf, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand, 6s.; 


calf, 11s, 
vols., 4s. 6d. each. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 


Edition, 8s. 6d.; calf, 14s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE EARTH: 
A Popular Account of Geological History. 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 27 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
EVOLUTION. 


By JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “‘ Climate and Time in their Geological Relations,” 
“Stellar Evolution,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


THE CANARY ISLANDS AS A 
WINTER RESORT. 


By JOHN WHITFORD, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COOKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


el 


F. V. WHITE AND Coys 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CRISS CROSS LOVERS. 3 vols. 
By the Hon. Mrs, H. W. CHETWYND, 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 83 vols. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
JACK’S SECRET. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 


BASIL and ANNETTE. 8 vols. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
(Sixth Year of Publication.) 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &c, 


In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’, BOOKSELLERS’, &c. 


“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL _ (Illustrated), 


price 1s., containing Contributions by Joun Srrance Winter, “ Rrra,” 
FLORENCE Marryat, Lady Durrus Harpy, E. 8. DrEewry, JEssig Sate 
Luoyp, the Author of ‘ Miss Molly,’’ and others. 


LONDON SOCIETY, CHRISTMAS NUM- 


BER (Illustrated), price 1s., containing Contributions by Mrs. Loverr 
CamERON, Mrs, HUNGERFORD (Author of “ Molly Bawn”’), B. M. Croker, 
W. W. Fenn, Miss ALEXANDER, JEAN MIDDLEMAss, Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 
and others, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





GOETHE’S 
REYNARD THE FOX. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY 
A. DOUGLAS AINSLIE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


‘It cannot be denied that Mr. Ainslie’s version is a very readable one,”— 
Spectator. 

‘*We are sure that Mr. Ainslie’s brilliant translation will be a real source of 
delight to English boys and girls no less than to students and men of letters.’’— 
Globe. 

** A distinct service has been rendered both to German and English literature 
by Mr. Ainslie.’”’—Scotsman. 

“This is a spirited and altogether admirable version of the wonderful story of 
‘ Reynard the Fox.’ ’’—-Glasgow Herald. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY, 128 pp. 
Leatherette binding, 1s. 3d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 
ORDINARY EDITIONS. 
18mo, paper boards, 1s. 2d.; or French morocco, 2s. 6d. each; or the 2 vols, 


together, French morocco, 3s. 6d, 
BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, and other 


Papers. By Winuam C. Gannett. With Preface by the Countess of 


ABERDEEN, 
FAITHFULNESS, and other Papers. By 
‘‘ The truths inculcatea nelong to the sphere of ordinary life, and there is not 


JENKIN Luoyp Jones, With Preface by the CounTEss of ABERDEEN, 
the slightest straining after effect ; yet somehow the writers lay hold of us, and 
carry us along with them: and on parting from them at each ‘stage of the 
journey, we feel that we have beev made better by their company.’’—Spectator, 
*‘ Charming and attractive essays.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
**The aim of each is to show how cur failures and temptations may be made 


helpful to us. There is much that will be deeply suggestive and helpful to the 
instructed reader.”’—Record, 


Glasgow: DAVID BRYCE and SON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, No, 49) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. A Copy post-free on application, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





2s. 6d. 67th Year of Publication. 2s. 6d. 


FULCHER’S POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1891. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL TALE, ENTITLED 


“A DANGEROUS GAME.” 
By DARLEY DALE, 

Author of ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,”’ ‘‘ Fair Katherine,” ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” &c. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, ENIGMAS, CHARADES, DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS, CONUNDRUMS. 

CALENDAR AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 
WITH BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


‘*On the Deben,’’.“ Acton Lane, near Sudbury,” ‘‘ Kilcolman Castle, Ireland,’” 
* Belchamp Walter Church,” “The Mill Head, Sudbury.” 


Published by PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, and CO., London. 
HENRY C. PRATT, Sudbury, Suffolk. 





Published this day, price 1s., in large 8vo. 


FROM BEDFORD ROW TO 
SWAZIELAND. 
A Holiday Flight to the King and Kraal in Swazieland. 


With South African Notes by the Way. 
By T. P. GRIFFITHES. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DARWINIAN THEORY of the ORIGIN 


of SPECIES. By Francis P. Pascor, F.L.S., &., ex-President of the 
Entomological Society. 


Nor do we know how iznorait we are.””—Darwine 


GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row. 
(Successors to Mr. VAN VCORST.) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


With 5 Maps, 12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols, 8vo, 36s, 
“Asa narrative of a notable feat, Dr. Nansen’s book will rank among the 


classics of Northern exploration.”—Standard, 
“A book quite as remarkable in its way as is the feat of which it is the monu- 


mental record...... Dr. Nansen cannot be dull,’’—Times, 

“Dr, Nansen’s account of his adventures will be read with keen interest...... 
The two fascinating volumes are full of charming illustrations.’”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


“The book jabounds in incident and description, and is written in a bright, 
cheery fashion, typical of the genial leader, who seems to have thoroughly won 
the hearts of his comrades—even the melancholy Lapps.”—Manchester Courier’. 

“Asa record of adventure undertaken in the interest of science, the book has 
few rivals even amongst the singularly interesting literature of Arctic discovery. 
ecceee Dr. Nansen's volumes surpass in interest anything issued since Mr. Stanley 
told his story in print.”’—Yorkshire Post. 

“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
vaccntewr. whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour...... The descriptive writing is of singular picturesque- 
ness and charm...... A strange and thrilling tale. An inimitable account of a 
stupendous journey, every episode of which is fraught with thrilling interest.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; 


The Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. 


By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ The Cruise‘of the ‘ Falcon.’ ” 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited 
by the Rev. CuarLes Popuam Mites, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary Canon of 
Durham, Membre de la Société d'Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND from the Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By STerHEeN 
DowE.t, Assistant-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, Revised 
and Altered (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 21s. 
Vols, III. and 1V. The History of Taxes, 21s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Marx Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun LEwis 
Roget, New Edition (1890), crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

(First 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


Series): On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. By Sir Ratreu Payne Gatt- 
wEY, Bart. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. UIn a few days, 


The PHILOSOPHY of FICTION in LITERA- 


TURE: an Essay. By DanigL GREENLEAF THOMpPsoN, Author of “A 
System of Psychology,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN of VERSES. 


RosBerT Louis STEvENSON. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
A COMPANION TO “THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


The RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lanc. With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**Mr, Lang follows his ‘Blue Fairy Book’ with a ‘ Red Fairy Book,’ which is 
even more welcome, In the former he told in pleasant style all the best-known 
fairy tales. In the ‘Red Book,’ we have less-known stories equally prettily 
illustrated, and equally attractive to young and old,”—Queen, 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER 


STORY. Stories for Girls. By JEAN InGELOw. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Nina F. Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Characterised by a lively fancy, pure feeling, and sincerity of heart. One 
other great merit the authoress also possesses, and this is a style capable of 
expressing the best ideas without puzzling the simplest readers,” —Glasgow Herald. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


Haaaarp and ANDREW Lana. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“* Messrs. Haggard and Lang’s production is, in the most liberal sense of the 
word, incomparable. In its audacity of conception, in sustained power of execu- 
tion, in the sweet and stately rhythm of Mr. Lang’s Homeric sentences, and in 
the ghastliness of Mr. Haggard’s Egyptian sorcery, ‘none but itself can be its 
parallel,’ ’—Guardian. 


VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat Prinsepr, A.R.A. 3 vols, crown 8yo, 25s, 6d, 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Colmore, 


Author of ‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


** A strongly dramatic and interesting story.”’—Court Circular. 
“A strange story..,...Miranda Dane is a remarkable study,”—Scotsman, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 











MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 
The TRAGIC MARY. By Micuaz. Fiztp, 


Author of ‘Long Ago,” “ Callirhoé,” “Canute the Great,” &. Small 

Edition, on hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. 

net. Large-Paper Edition, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, bound in vellum, 

beg ep in Gold by Mr. Selwyn Image, 60 Copies aa (numbered), feap. 
, 21s, net. 


“« The success of this charm lies in its unity as a whole in the sustained rush 
and pressure of its dramatic incident, and in the vividness and power of the 
portrayal, amid this pressure of its dramatic personalities.””—Scottish Leader. 

“The chief characters are five in number, those of Mary, Bothwell, Moray, 
Lethington, and Darnley, and in no previous play has Michael Field with finer 
cut contrasted character.”—Academy. 

“ The weak, vain, brutalised Darnley......indeed depicted with excellent judg- 
ment......The murder of Darnley, the supposed abduction of the Queen and im- 
prisonment at Dunbar, her subsequent marriage with Bothwell, are set forth with 
undeniable skill and imaginative power.”—Saturday Review. 

“ The fair Scottish Queen...... a creature full of gracious charm, blown to and 
fro by the strong winds of fate,”"—Boston Herald. 

“To extract......an intelligible theory of her character from her disjointed 
phraseology and her general extravagance of speech is a task sufficiently puzzling 

”— Atheneum, 

Bothwell, being the most important mann the drama, uses the most extrava- 
gant language...... the Earl’s talk is wearisome.”’—Spectator. 
¢ “ Bothwell...... Michael Field sometimes represents very skilfully.’”’—St James’s 

azette. 

* Lethington is intolerable.””"—Scots Observer. 

“The one character with whom Michael Field has been most successful, Mait- 
land of Lethington.’’—Atheneum., 





COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition, 5s. 


The UNKNOWN EROS; and other Poems. 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 
Third 


POEMS. Collective Edition in 2 vols. 
PRINCIPLE in ART; and other Essays. 


Edition, fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
Second Edition, 5s. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER’S BOOKS. 


WOOD-CARVING. By Cuas. G. Leann, 


F.R.L.S., M.A, With numerous Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 5s. 


** Such patient, explicit, step-by-step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is, indeed, the 
only road to excellence,”’—Saturday Review. 





By GISBERT KAPP, C.E., Member of the Council of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION of ENERGY, 


and ITS TRANSFORMATION, SUBDIVISION, and DIS- 
TRIBUTION. A Practical Handbook, with numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Eularged, crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


By Sir DAVID SALOMONS, Bart., MA. Vice-President of the Institution of 
ELECTRIC-LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, and 


the MANAGEMENT of ACCUMULATORS. A Practical 
Handbook. New Edition (Sixth), Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 
numérous Iilustrations, crown &vo, 6s, [Immediately. 
“We advise every man who has to do with installation work to study this 
work,’’—Electrical Engineer. 
*,* A List of Whittaker’s Scientific and Technological Publications sent post-free. 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square. 


MESSRS, DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Small 8vo, price 63. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling 


of the Apostles by Our Lord. By the Rev. H, Latuam, M.A., Master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“Mr, Latham has produced a Life of Christ as original as anything that has 
appeared since ‘ Ecce Homo,’ and yet eminently sane and judicious. The state- 
ment of the Preface, that the book has been ‘ growing into distinctness during the 
five-and-thirty years of my college work,’ explains much,”—Academy, 


THIRD EDITION, price 3s, 


A HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.M., 
Late Deputy-Professor of International Law, Cambridge. 
**Tl constitue une excellente analyse 4 l’usage des étudiants des diverses 
matiéres du droit des gens.”—Revue de Droit International, 


“The work is admirably put together; in terseness and conciseness leaves 
nothing to be desired,”—United Service Magazine. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Jonn Ear.e, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Philology of the English Tongue,” &c. 
‘Will be read with delight by every British man of letters......The book is at 
once a treasure-house of useful information and a noble specimen of the art 
which it expounds with rare lucidity and completeness.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


*‘ Taken as a narrative, without the suggestion of the marvellous, the novel is 
nothing less than admirable...... Asa ik of adventure it contains passages of 
singular interest......No one who begins to read ‘ The Rajah’s Heir’ but will read 
it to the end with an ever-growing interest ; and he will do well, for it is a noble 
and inspiriting book,”—Pall Mall Gaxette. 


NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
On December 28rd, Vol. III., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled “* AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. Il, IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals. 
“Should meet with a wide demand.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ No thinking man should fail to possess them.”’—Star. 


Royal 8vo, price 15s. per Volume, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 208. 
Vols. I. to XXIV. (ApBapIE—Harri017) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. Edited by Lestrz SterHEN and Srpney LEsr. 


*,* VOLUME XXV. will be PUBLISHED on DECEMBER 23rd, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-farnished library.”—Timces. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. By Ricuarp Jurrrrizs. New 
Edition, with all the Illustrations of the former Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being the Notes of a 
Naturalist. Edited by J. A.OwzN. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 
GrorcE G. Bompas. Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Lestre Steruen. With 
2 Steel Portraits, Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworrn Smiru, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Sixth Edition, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 

The LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorace Hunry Lewes. Fourth 
Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Joun Appineton Symonps. 
Complete in 7 vols, demy 8vo, 16s, each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. 
By Joun AppineTton Symonps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. First and Second Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. First and Second Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume 
Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, price 6s. each, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. New and Uniform Edition. 
This Edition comprises 16 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, each, and contains 3 Portraits 
of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. The 
Volumes can be had bound in Sets, or separately. 

Also Mr. Browning’s last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Eighth 

Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s, 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. New 
and Uniform Edition. 6 vols., in set binding, small crown §vo, 5s. each, 
Vol. VI., AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound in a separate volume, 
This edition is uniform with the recently completed New Edition of Mr. 
Browning’s Works. It contains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not before Collected, 
with many additional Illustrations. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols, large crown 8vo, handsomely 


bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 138, With Illustra- 
tions by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, 7e, 6d. each. 
The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately in green cloth, 5s. each. 
Thee CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols., bound in 
cloth, £4 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 89. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


the Tenet EDITION. 27 vols., in handsome ebonised case, 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edge’, 1s. 6d. each 3 
or in paper cover, ls. each. 


*.° Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. wil! be happy to forward a Copy of their 
Cutalogue, post-free, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST, 


SECOND EDITION, with Two New Chapters, and Additions, 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? 


By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, Vicar of St. Austell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5a, 
** We know of no work where the difficulties which beset Church i i 
dealings with Dissenters, and Dissenters in their efforts to pot Ghent, 


people, are dealt with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly,”— ; 
the West. “* Very ably and well done.”—Guardian, a a 





A NEW WORK on the FUTURE STATE. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARABLES of the KINGDOM,” 
““EARTH’S MANY VOICES,” &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, [Now ready. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF ETNA. 


By E. A. RICHINGS. 
Illustrated Frontispiece and Title-Page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
Graphically written Series of Papers on Sicily. 


SIDELIGHTS ON REVELATION. 


By the Rev. JOHN C. BLISSARD, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Now ready, 


BY LADY BAKER. 


Just out. 


LETTERS TO MY GIRL-FRIENDS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
FRIENDLY WORDS for OUR GIRLS. Nineteenth 


Thousand, square feap. 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s. 
“Ts adapted, and it seems to us with great fitness, to the spiritual wants of 
young girls of the humbler class—milliners, factory-girls, domestic servants, and 
soon. Thoroughly practical.”—Literary Churchman. 


HALF -HOURS with MY GIRLS: Readings for Sundays, 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


** A capital book ; it enters pleasantly and simply on the very subjects on which 
young maid-servants most need advice, and there is a lively freshness about it 
that must surely win their attention.”— Guardian. 


MORE HALF-HOURS with MY GIRLS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


** Sensible and pr 1, with a wide range of subjects. We recommend their 
— to ladies who have anything to do with the instruction of girls,’—Church 
ells, 


[Now ready, 




















“ The story-books issued by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co, are a bright and attractive set,—well illustrated with 
full-page pictures, gay with gold and colours without, and, in 
point of moral tone, unexceptional within.” — ScHoo.s’ 
GUARDIAN. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOR BRIGHT,” &c. 


With Illustrations by A. G. Walker, 
Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, @ 
healthy story, and a readable story, and who could want more ?”— 
YORKSHIRE Post. 


* Decidedly charming.” —ATHENZUM. 


OTHER WORKS BY THIS TALENTED AUTHOR. 
HONOR BRIGHT. 3s. 6d.| FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 


Illustrated, Sixth Edition. 


23. 
* hl i “Will be thoroughly appreciated 
Pe ars 9 ee et ay by younger readers.” — Manchester 


Examiner. 
N. or M. 3s. 6d. ALL’S WELL! 1s. 6d. 


‘A most thoroughly charming and| ‘Told in the author’s best style.”— 
delightful tale.”—Guardian, Schoolmaster, 


PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. |HALT! 1s. 6d. 


i »| “A bright and vigorous story. A 
fh gaetaaaeed readable volume. success.”—Spectator. 


ONE of a COVEY. 36. 6d.| TARDY and FOOLHARDY. 
It is one of the best books of the LARRY’S LUCK. 1s. 


season.” —Guardian. 


THE WHITE KANGAROO: 
A Story of Colonial Life. Founded on Fact. 
By E. DAVENPORT CLELAND. 
With numerous Illustrations by Munro Smith, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 23, 
**A story of Colonial life, and a very good one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS E.C. 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


Just out. 


The LAUREATE’S COUNTRY.—SCENES 


CONNECTED with the LIFE of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. By the 
Rev. A. J. CHUROH. With 15 Capper Dinter, and many other Engravings 
is Work, from oe by EDWARD 


of Places connected with the Poet an j 
ly), price Three 


HULL. Price One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (150 on 
Guineas. 
“A very charming book. The illustrations by Mr. Hull are admirable and full 


of interest.’ —Times. 
Just ont. 


FROM CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. With 12 Plates, and many other Engravings 
of Street Scenes in London, from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Price 
One Guinea, cloth. Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s. 6d. 

«“ An illustrated work of topographical gossip which deserves high praise.’’— 


Times. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 
By W.C. LEFROY. With many Illustrations after A. BRUNET DEBAINES 
and H. TOUSSAINT. New Edition, price 6s., cloth. 

“For trustworthiness and general attractiveness this book is to be warmly 
commended.”’—Notes and Queries. 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. ByJ. LL. W. PAGE, Author of ‘“ An Exploration of Dart- 
moor.” With Etchings and other Illustrations, price 7s. 


“ A book full of pleasant reading.’’—Graphic, 


Just out. 


MRS. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). By 
L. B. SEELEY, M.A. With 9 Copper-Plates after HOGARTH, REYNOLDS, 
ZOFFANY, &e. Price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1890: being 
the First Volume of the New Series. With 36 Copper-Plates, and a large 
number of other Illustrations. Price 35s., cloth, or 42s., half-morocco. 


The New Series has been in many ways improved, and the 12 numbers form a 
very handsome volume, which, being quite complete in itself, makes a beautiful 
present for any one with artistic tastes. 

Some volumes of the old series are still to be had, but many have become scarce. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. W. 


J. LOFTIE, Author of “A History of London,” ‘* Memorials of the Savoy,” 
“‘ Windsor Castle,’ &c, With 12 Plates and many minor Illustrations, chiefly 
by H. RAILTON. Imperial 4to, cloth, 21s, 
Large-Parer Copies (100 only), £4 4s. Of these only a few remain. 
“One of the most popular of the many books which have been written dealing 
with the great abbey.’—Guardian. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTERS. By COSMO MONKAOU SE. 14 Copper-Plates and very 
many other Illustrations, price 21s , cloth. 


Just published. 


The WAR in the CRIMEA. By General 


Sir EDWARD HAMLEY, K.C.B. With Portraits of the Emperor 
Nicholas, Lord Raglan, General Todleben, and General Pelissier, and 5 Maps 
and Plans. Price 5s. Large-Paper Copies (250 only), 10s. 6d. 

“Sir Edward Hamley is always exact, giving a clean impression, and never 
letting the word go beyond the feeling. As a narrative his account of the Crimean 
War is an example of how much a writer can tell in a short space.”’—Saturday 
Review, 

Just out. 


The INDIAN MUTINY of 1857. By Colonel 


MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Sir H. Havelock, and Sir J. Outram, and 4 Maps and Plans. Price 5s. 


Large-Paper Copies (250 only), price 10s. 6d. 
Just published. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN in the ARMY 


of ALEXANDER the GREAT. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
With 16 Illustrations from the Antique, price 5s., cloth. 
“ A charming book, charmingly i!lustrated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book is fall of true classical romance.” —Spectator. F 
“Told in Mr. Church’s very simple but vivid style.’’"—Journil of Education. 


Just out. 
WINCHESTER MEADS in the DAYS of 
BISHOP KEN: aStory. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, 


price 5s., cloth. 
Just out, 


FRESH from the FENS; or, Three 
Lincolnshire Lassies: a Story. By E. WARD. With 8 Illustrations, price 
5s., cloth, 

“The story is very pleasant reading.”"—Jovrnal of Education. 
“ The tale is nicely toll aud iuteresting.”’—Manchester Examiner, 
Just out. 


LADY GREY of SILVERDEN. By E. S. 


ELLIOTT, Author of ‘‘ Copsley Annals,” &c. Price 1s., cloth. 
FOREST OUTLAWS: a Tale of the Time of 
Henry II, By Rev. E.GILLIAT. With Coloured Illustrations, 6:., cloth. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


JOHN STANDISH. With Coloured I)lustra- 


tions, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


The Spirit and Influence of Chivalry. 


_ By Joun Barry. 

The great purpose of the writer is to arrive at the best definition of OChivalry— 
after viewing the subject in its many aspects—and to place before the sympathetic 
reader the result of his studies, by the production of a comprehensive and philo- 
sophical essay, on the spirit of Chivalry in all its bearings on society, with many 
illustrative incidents calculated to render the book Tealebie and entertaining. 

SECOND EDITION, Revised, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


Poets of the People in Foreign Lands. 


. ee ie By J. W. Cromsir, 

‘* A genuine contribution to the belles lettres......calculated to instract as well as 
delight.”’—Globe. ** This pleasant little volume.”— Academy. 

“ A singularly well-written and charming little voluma,”— Litera ry World. 

“A volume of unusual interest.”—Guardian. 

“ Abundance of interesting matter.’’—Speaker. 

“A well-written, scholarly, and pleasant volume.’’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

“*There is not a page that is ungraceful, pedantic, or dall.”—Scottish Leader. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


in crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


Lyrics from the Hills. 


By Cuartes Armstrone Fox. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Love-Song of Barbara. 


By CuarLes JoserH WHITBY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


The Garden of Psyche. 


By BgnJaMIN GeorGE AMBLER. 
COMPLETE EDITION, in handsome crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 31. 6d. 


The Poems of William Leighton. 


: Illustrated by John Leighton. 

_ ‘‘ This book contains true poetry, and the brief record, more pathetically 
interesting than its brighte:t stanzas, of a beautiful life and a poignantly 

touching and heroic death.”—Literary World. 
“ Considering the youth of the author, it may be questioned if there is a more 
remarkable volume to be found in the entire collection of Scottish poets.” — 
North British Daily Mail. 

In crown 8vo, neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 


ostara: a Poem. 


’ By Sopn1a Lypra WALTERS. 
“‘ Contains many truly poetic ideas, which are expressed with considerable verbal 
skill, Miss Walters should do good work in the future.”—Sunday Times, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Occasional Poems. 


By L. J., Author of ‘‘ Sketches from the Heart,” &c. 
“A gentle spirit and grace‘ul thoughts pervade the little book.’’—Christian. 
“ Every thought is expressed with elegance and force.’’"—Family Churchman, 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


vy ,) ae ’ 4 A . 

The Churchman’s Theological Dic- 
TIONARY. By Roxsert Even, M.A., Honorary Canon of Norwich. New 
Edition, Revised, with an Introductory Notice by the Rev. H. 0, G. Moute, 
M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

“To read this volume through will be for many a competent course in practical 
theology. It is an eminently useful book, and ought to be on every family book- 
shelf.”— Public Opinion, 

In handsome demy Svo, cloth bevelled, gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


4 “ys ( . > * ° 
The Dawn of the English Reformation : 
~ ga and Foes. By the Rev. Henry Wors-ey, M.A., Vicar of Ashford- 
owaler, 

“No such full picture of the events which led up to so supremely important 
a change in the religions condition of England has yet been published, ani the 
author is to be congratulated on the success with which he has combined the 
facts of history in a story of continuous interest.’’—Times Weekly. 

In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


° one i ' 
Principia; or, the Three Octaves of 
Creation, By the Rev. ALFRED KENNION. 
‘* Deserving of attentive study by those interested in the snbject.’’ —Graphic. 
“* We commend the Kk to the very carefal study of all who are interested 
in the true interpretation of the history of creation.”—£vangelical Magazine, 
In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 7s. 64. 


4 A e. ® 220e 
The Doctrine of the Death of Christ 
in RELATION to the SIN of MAN, the CONDEMNATION of the LAW, 
and the DOMINION of SATAN. By the Rev. NATHANIEL Diywock, A.M. 
Tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Spiritual Law in the Natural World. 


A Divine Philosopby, applied to the Solution of Profound Problems of the 
Natoral and Spiritual Worlds. By Epmunp Swirt, Seu. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3a, 6d. 

Our Dead: Where are They? A 

Symposium by well-known Writers concerning the Present Condition of 

Departed Believers. Edited by T. H. SrockweLi 

ContTriButors :—The Editor—Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B.—Rev. J. Clifford, 
D.D., M.A., LL.B.—Rev. J. Jackson Wray—Rev. Pedr Williams—Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A.—Rev. R. Hy. Roberts, B.A.—Rev. J. Thain Davidson, D.D.—Rev. 
T. Vincent Tymms—Rev. A. Mursell—A Clerzyman—Rev. G. Buchanan Ryley— 
Rev. G. D. Evans—Rev. John Urquhart—Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, D.D.—Rev. W- 
J. Dawson, M.A.—Rev. J. Oulross, D.D. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Moses and the Prophets. '\heir Un- 
shaken Testimory as against the “ Higher Criticism.’”” Based on Naturalism. 
By the Rev. Gavin Carre, M.A. 

‘ In crown 8vo, neatly bound, price 23.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Abolition of Suffering. By 8. B.G. 
M‘Kixney, M.A., L.B.C.S, and P. Edin., Author of ‘‘ The Science and Art 
of Religion.” 

“There is much that is refreshing in this book, breathing as it does a vigorous 
optimism on the future of mankind.”’—Public Opinion. 


Feap. 8vo, neatly bound, price 2s. 6d, 
Letters to orking Men; 
Chapters on Many Subjects. By Heten Linpszr. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes,” Edited by J. A.OwEN. With7 
Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. By ANDREW LANG. With 3 
Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
VOLUME IYV., completing the Work. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND, from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By 
ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with 
Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp Hunter Bair, 0.8.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus. With a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


The CREED in SCOTLAND: an Exposition 


of the Apostles’ Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism of 1552, John Oalvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient 
Latin and other Hymns. By James Rankin, D.D.,, Minister of Muthill, 
Author of “* Handbook of the Church of Scotland,’”’ &. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By Frepericx Wicks. With 120 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 

“This is an excellent novel. The plot is involved without being intricate, and 
it is developed with a logical skilfulness rarely to be found. The sketches are 
— _ amusing, and have the rare merit of really illustrating the story.”— 
Standard. 

“The plot is developed with care, precision, and completeness......To write a 
novel the characters in which act exactly as they might in real life, is an achieve- 
ment; but to write a story in which, behaving themselves thus, they are con- 
stantly entertaining, is a remarkable feat.’’--Saturday Review. 

‘* A brisk and crisply written story, abounding in incident and based on a de- 
cidedly sensational plot...... Mr. Jean de Paleologue has contributed no fewer than 
a hundred and twenty admirably drawn and excellently appropriate illustrations 
to this admirably got-up volume.”—Morning Advertiser, 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By GrorGE Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of * Can the Old Faith 
Live withthe New?” Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The PSALMIST and the SCIENTIST; or, 


eg Oy Value of the Religious Sentiment. By the Same Author. Crown 
vo, 5s. 

** The book is a mine of suggestive hints and cues for preachers and teachers. 
It contains the wealth of knowledge and the width of allusion and illustration of 
a writer who is widely read in science, in philosophy, and in comparative 
religion,”’—British Weekly. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


SACRED SONGS. By the Same Author. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘‘Full of brave, manly, and Christian thought.”—British Weekly, 
“Dr, Matheson’s stanzas are distinguished by much grace and elegance......His 
verses are suggestive of many lessons, and betoken much originality of con- 
ception,’”’—Rock, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 
MORISON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“ Very prettily got-up......‘ Selections from the Poems of Jeanie Morison’ is a 
title that will speak for itself. In this thoughtful little volume is some of the best 
work that this authoress has written.”—Globe, 

‘Jeanie Morison has a harp of her own on which she strikes a note that is 
tender and true; she is a religious poet in the best sense of a greatly abused 
word,” —Christian Leader. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


ag eg Author of “The Cure of Souls,” ‘Tinted Vapours,” &c, Crown 
vo, 1s. 

** A distinctly clever piece of work.”’—Athenzum, 

** An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is that it is laid among 
ordinary scenes and enacted by ordinary characters.”— World, 
_ ‘It is a strange story, invested with an intensity of interest which, even had 
— as — than it is, would carry the reader through it at a single 
sitting.” —Scotsman. 





HANDSOME OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


TALES from ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” Third 


Series. Complete in 6 vols., bound in extra cloth, 15s.; he, 21s. ; 
half-calf, 253, ; half-morocco, 283, ea Se 


Uniform with “ TALES from BLACKWOOD,” 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, from 


** Blackwood’s Magazine.” Complete in 6 vols., handsome! i h, 
15:.; and in half-calf, 258, , j may A 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


eS 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


Vol. VI. now ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engra 
10 vols. imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols, I, II., iit, 
and VI. are now ready. 7° 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco, 
The Work is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 

“The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects 
entrusted to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, asa tie oun 
new. Itisalready evident that the new edition of “ Chambers's Encyclopmeiia ” will 
reflect the highest credit on its editor and its publishers.”—Spectator, 

“ Many distinguished names will be found among the list of contributors, and 
the articles throughout are models of conciseness, while embracing the latest 
facts.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“The best men in all departments are contributors, while the aid of Specialists 
has been largely enlisted to make the articles complete synopses of tho latest 
knowledge.”—Sheffield Independent. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL VOLUME for 1890 
Containing ‘‘ My Shipmate Louise,” by W. CLarK RUSSELL; and numerous 
Short Stories and Essays by Eminent Writers, Papers on Modern Traye} 
Popular Science, and other topics of current interest. Now ready, cloth, 9s. 


BOOK of DAYS. A Repertory of Popular Antiquities 
Folk-Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, Oddities of Human Life and 
Character, Elaborately illustrated with Eagravings, 2 vols., cloth, £1 ls,: 
half-calf, £1 103, ’ 

CYCLOPZHDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Being a History, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times ; with Specimens of their Writings, Illustrated 
with Portraits, 2 vols., cloth, 203. ; half-calf, 273, 


ST. GILES, EDINBURGH: Church, College, and 
Cathedral. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D. Ia 1 vol., with numerous 
Illustrations, demy 4to, roxburghe binding, price 25s. 


JOSIAH MASON; a Biography. With Sketches of the 
History of the Steel-Pen and Electro-Plating Trades. By Joun Tuackray 
Bunce. With Portrait and Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. 

*¢ This is a volume which ought to find a place in every young man’s library, 
It may, indeed, be regarded as pre-eminently a biography for the rising genera. 
tion.”’—Scotsman, 

ETY MOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Containing Etymology, Pronunciation, and Meanings; Ety- 
mology of Names of Places; Words and Phrases from the Latin, the Greek, 
and Modern Foreign Languages; Abbreviations; List of Mythological and 
Classical Names. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BENEFICENT and USEFUL LIVES: being Lives 


of Distinguished Philanthropists. With Portraits, 2s, 6d. 


GREAT THINKERS and WORKERS: being the 
Lives of Thomas Carlyle, Lord Armstrong, Lord Tennyson, Charles Dickens, 
Sir Titus Salt, W. M. Tuackeray, Sir Henry Bessemer, John Ruskin, James 
Nasmyth, &c. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

GOOD and GREAT WOMEN: a Book for Girls. 
Queen Victoria, Florence Nightingale, Baroness Burdott-Cuutts, Mrs. Beecher. 
Stowe, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs, Hemans, Dorothy Pattisoa. Lllustrated, 23.6’. 


GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. The Conquest of 
India, Indian Mutiny, French Revolutions, the Crusades, the Conquest of 
Mexico. Illustrated, 2s. 61. 


HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Oliver Cromwell, 
Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington, Illustrated, 2s. 6d, 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES. Wordsworth, Camp: 
bell, Moore, Jeffrey. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


RECENT TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. Stanley, 
Lieutenant Greeley, Joseph Thomson, Livingstone, Lady Brassey, Vambéry, 
Burton, &c. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 

By Robert 


TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. 
CuamBers, LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


SONGS of SCOTLAND PRIOR to BURNS. 
the Tunes, Edited by RopertT CHamMBeERs, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


HEROES of ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. Lord 
Clive, Captain John Smith, Good Knight Bayard, Garibaldi. Illustrated, 23, 


OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. The Dog, Cat, Horse, 
and Elephant. Illustrated, 2s. 


AILIE GILROY: a Scottish Story. 


CuamBERs, LL.D. 2s. 


ESSAYS, FAMILIAR and HUMOROUS. By Robert 


CuaMBERS, LL.D, In 2 vols., cloth, each 23. 


CHAMBERS’S COOKERY for YOUNG HOUSE- 
WIVES. New Edition. Edited by Annie M. Griaas, First-Class Diplomée, 
South Kensington School of Cookery. Cloth, 1s, 


A 
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ings, 
IV, ry pa 


With 


By William 





NEW SERIES OF CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Cloth, with Illustrations. 


THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS: a Tale for the 


Young. By Epna Lyatt, Author of * Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” &c. 1s. 


The GREEN CASKET, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


Mo.Leswokrtu, Author of *‘ The Uuckoo Clock,” &c. Lllustrated, 1s. 


ZOE. BY the Author of ‘‘Laddie,”’ *‘ Tip-Cat,’’ ‘* Lil,” 

Ce 8. 

The STEADFAST GABRIEL: a Tale of Wichnor 
Wood. By Mary Howirr. Illustrated, 1s, 


The SWAN’S EGG. By Mrs.8.C. Hall. 1s. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS: a Book of Indoor 
Games. Illustrated, 1s. 

PERSEVERANCE and SUCCESS: the Life of 
William Hutton. 1s, 

MUTIN Yof the ‘BOUNTY,’ and LIFE of aSAILOR- 

. Is 


UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 1s. 





and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 





Ww. 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH, 
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MESSRS. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully ustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY 


DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of H.M.’s Chaplains, 


A NEW VOLUME begins with the JANUARY 
NUMBER, and will contain :— 
The Marriage of Elinor. 


A New Three-Volume Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 








Questions of the 
Christian. Life. 


Short Sunday Readings. 
By the Right Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Winchester. 
To begin in January, and to be continued Monthly, 


The Little Minister. 
A New Three-Volume Slory, 
By J. M. BARRIE, 
Author of ‘‘A Window in Thrums,” &c. 
With Illustrations by J. Watson Nicox. 


Among the Summer Isles. 
By “‘Surriey’”’ (John Skelton, D.C.L.) 
With Illustrations by C. Whymper. 


The Peak of Longing: 


Legend. By CARMEN SYLVA. 


Boys’ Brigades. 


y Professor Henry DruMMOND, 


a Carpathian 


People who Lived in Homer’s Time. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


Wrinkles on the Face of Mother Earth. 


By Professor A. H. GREEN, 


Who is my Neighbour ? 


By ANNIE 8. Swan. 


Bournemouth in Winter. 
By Harry FurRNIss, 


With Illustrations by the Author, 


Popular Science Papers. By 


Prof. W. F. BARRETT, Dr. J. G. McPHErRson, 
Prof. I. E, THorpeg, W. B. TEGETMEIER, 


and others, 


In Covent Garden Market. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 


Rome and Southern Italy. 


By the Epiror, 


The Glasgow Foundry-Boys. 


By Henry JOHNSTON. 
With Illustrations by A. S, Boyd. 


Religious Papers: Biblical and Practical. 
BY 
The Bisnor of Ripon, 
Prof. MoMERIE, R. W. Date, LL.D., 
Rey. W. PaGe-Roserts, Rey. R. F. Horton, 
&e., &e. 


Along with Important Contributions by : 


Prof. Sir G. H. McLeop, | Rev. T. Vincent TymMs, 
JAMES STALKER, D.D., Henry ALLon, D.D., 
WILLIAM JOLLY, Sir Hers, MAXWELL,M.P. 
Joun Brown, D.D., C. BLATHERWICK, 

R. E. PROTHERO, MARGARET Howirt, 


&e., &e. 


Prof. Marcus Dops, 











Now ready, price 6d, 
IN THE 
SHADE OF SCHIEHALLION. 


The “ Good Werds” Christmas Story. 


By C. BLATHERWICK, 
Author of *‘ Peter Stonnor,’’ &, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE: a Series of Old Testament Studies, 
Revised and Enlarged from Good Words. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonr, M.P. 

“We do not think that the story of Creation has 
ever been treated with so large a sagacity and so full 
an appreciation of what cou!d and what could not be 
taught to primitive and, as we may say, infantine 
man...... Mr, Gladstone applies these principles with 
what we may call a statesmanlike insight and 
subtlety.’’—Spectator. 





Now ready, imperial 8vo, 2ls, 


DREAMLAND in HISTORY: pune 
Story of the Norman Dukes. By H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, With over 60 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 





Popular Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
KEN. By E. H. Puiumprre, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. With Portrait and namerous Illustrations 
by Whymper. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s, 


WHY DOES MAN EXIST? The Con- 


tinuation and Completion of **‘ Whence Comes 
Man?” By ARTHUR JOHN BELL. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SILENT VOICE: and other Dis- 


courses, chiefly Practical. By W. Garrett 
Horprr, Editor of ‘‘ The Poets’ Bible,” &c. 
Fifth Thousand, crown 8v0, 5s. 


TRUTHS to LIVE BY. A Companion 
Volume to ‘‘ Every-Day Christian Life.” By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA and MINOR 
POEMS of DANTK ALIGHIERI. A New 
Translation. With Biographical Introduction, 
Notes, and Essays, &c, By E, H. PLUMPTRE, 
D.D., Dean of Wells, 

Vol. I.—Lire. HELL: PURGATORY. Medium 

8vo, 21s. 

Vol. IIL—PARADISE: MINOR POEMS, Sropres, 

Medium 8vo, 21s, 


Two Splendid Gift Books. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. each, 


GOOD WORDS 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artists. 
And containing New Stories 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
J. M. BARRIE, 
and 


HELEN SHIPTON. 


And Important Contributions by: 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Professor Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
Sir R. S. Ball, F.R.S. 
R. H. Hutton. | Edward Whymper. 
Professor Riicker, F.B.S. 
Bishop of Peterborough. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Dean of Gloucester. _ 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Rev. Harry J Cet 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the best Artistz. 
And containing New Stories 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
SILAS K. HOCKING, 


and others, 
And Important Contributions by: 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bishop of Rochester. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
H. Montagu Butler, D.D. 
R. M. Ballantyne. 
“Bs ng E Agnes Giberne. 
Darley Dale. R8 oo 
Professor Ws G. B 




















With numerous Illustrations. 





ISBIS'TERS’ 








LIST. 


Beautifully Iustrated. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


FOR FAMILY READING. 

20: 

ANEW VOLUME begins with the JANUARY 
NUMBER, aud will contain :— 


Godiva Durleigh. 


A New Three-Volume Story. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, 
Author of “The Strength of her Youth,” &-. 


Sixpence Monthly. 








Walks in Westminster 
Abbey. 


A Series of Papers. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
With Illustrations by Herbert RaILtoN, 


With White Wings 
Gleaming. 


A New Story of Gipsy Life. 
By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of ‘‘Daddy’s Boy,” “‘ Water Gipsies,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Everarp Hopkins, 


The Dominion of the Bible. 
By Witu1am Wrieut, D.D 
General Editor, British and F or eign Bible Society. 


General Booth: a Biography. 
By W. T. Steap. 


The Legacy of Love: and other Sermons. 


By the Bisnop of Ripon. 


John Wesley. 


By Dr. T. BowMAN STEPHENSON. 


St. Paul’s Prison Thoughte. 
By H. Montaau Butter, D. 
Master of Trinity College, Gambr idge. 


Sunday Evenings with the Children. By 


Rev. Bens. WavuaH, ALEx. Macteop, D.D., 
Rev. J. Rerp Howarrt, Rey. Joun Br es, 
and others, 


Our Work in the Slums. 


By W. BRAMWELL Boor. 


The Minist . 
Eg fh lias 


Our Boys’ Labour Office. 


By Canon Ta.sor. 


East London Hospital for Children. 


By the Hon. Mrs, Stuart-WorRTLEY, 


Religious Papers: Biblicaland Practical. 
BY 

SamvueEt Cox, D.D., Rev.HuGHPrRIcEHUGHES, 

Rev.W. Moore Epve,M.A., | Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A., 

Prof. W. G. Buatxkre, Mark Guy PEARSE, 


&e., &e. 





Along with Important Contributions by: 


Mrs. MoOLESWoRTH, DarRuey DALEzE, 

W. GarRRETT HORDER, Hue@u MacmiLiay, D.D., 
A. W. W. Dats, Mary Harrison, 

Mary Davison, Author of ‘‘Shadow and Shine,”’ &c., 
The AutHoR of “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” &c., 

&e., &e. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 
FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 
The “ Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., 





Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 


15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 





TRUBNER, & COS LIST. 








SECOND THOUSAND. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris, 
Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” Feap., 8vo, 63, 


“A score of passages show that he can still write blank verse which for 
harmony, ‘purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction cannot easily be 
matched.” —St. James's Gazette. ' 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. 


GERARD, Joint-Authors of “* Reata,’”’ ** Tbe Waters of Hercules,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


The LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 
By his Son, Epmunp GossE. With Portrait. 


“Philip Henry Gosse...... was a man whose life and labours were certainly 
entitled to literary record ..... Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty 
with great skill and discretion,” —Times, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder 


of Modern Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By WILFRID 
MEYNFLL. With Pertrait. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: a 


Study. By Major-General G. G, ALEXANDER, C.B. 


“* A most welcome contribution to the means of information about a great man 
and a wonderful people.’’—Scotsman. 


Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. By 


Madame DuneLas Home. With Portrait. 


Demy Svo, 10s. 


The GIFT of D. D. HOME. By Madame 


Duneé.as Home. 
Demy 8vo, 16:. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the Jate 
Rev, AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. 


“ A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare 
distinction.” —Times, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC & PHILOSOPHICAL. 


By = late Rev. AUBREY Lackina@TON Moore, M.A. ‘With Memoirs of the 
Author. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The PRAYER of HUMANITY: Sermons 


onthe Lord’s Prayer. By H. N. Grimey, M.A., Author of ‘‘Tramadoc 
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